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THEOLOGICAL. 


To the Editor of the Gospel Advocate. 


CRITICISM ON ROMANS Viii. 19—22. 


THE following verses are involved in _ 


They 


great obscurity in our version. 


read thus: ** For the earnest expectation , 


ofthe creature waiteth for the manifes- 
fation of the sons of God. For the crea- 
fare was made subject to vanity, not wil- 
lingly, but by reason of him who hath 
sibjected the same in hope; because 
the creature itself shall also be delivered 
from the boncage of corruption ‘into the 
glorious liberty of the children of God.” 
The original word xtc, the key 
tothe whole clause, is variously trans- 
lated. Rosenmuller renders it, ** the 
mature of things; Macknight, ‘‘ every 
human creature ;”” Doddridge supposes, 
ithas a reference to the whole unevan- 
gelized world, and that the apostle, ** by 
a bold prosopopeia, represents it as 
looking out with anxious, eager expec- 
tation, fer such a relief and remedy 
as the gospel brings ; by which human 
nature would be finally rescued from 
vanity and corruption, and inferiour 
creatures from tyranny and abuse.” 
To this interpretation there is an im- 
portant, and, | apprehend, serious ob- 
jection—that it is not true, that the 
heathen world were tmpatiently desir. 
ing, according to the import of the 
Word cmroxagadoxia, that the misery 
and wretchedness, to which man was 
subjected, by the power and dominion 
of sin, should be removed, and that the 
glorious change should take place, 
3o4 ADVOCATE, VOL. Il. 


which the gospel was intended to in- 
troduce. There is no evidence to 
show that the gentiles, previous to the 
publication of Christianity, were sensi- 
ble of their extreme ignorance of God 
and the only way of salvation. They 
knew that the Jews were earnestly ex- 
pecting a messenger from heaven, 
who, they fondly believed, would de- 
liver their nation from servitude and 
oppression, and not only restore their 
pristine prosperity and grandeur, but 
give them an unrivalled superiority 
over all the Kingdoms of the world. 
Suetonius informs us, there was an an- 
cient and constant tradition over all the 
eastern countries, that a great, prince 
should spring out of Judea. But that 
the coming of this great personage 
should be the means of * opening their 
eyes, of bringing them from darkness 
to light, and from the nower of satan 
unto God,”’ was an idea that had never 
entered into their philosophy, or vain 
deceit, and consequently could not be 
the object of their ardent hopes or 
anticipations. 

The verses, in their present form, are 
deficient both in perspicuity and punctu- 
ation. ‘Tl@ explanation I would sug- 
gest, is approved by Schleusner, and, 
indeed, it is the only one that is coinci- 
dent with the whole scope and tenor 
of the apostle’s argument. 

By rendering xrivis, the new crea- 
tion, the simple sense of the whole will 
be this : “‘ Christians oppressed with va- 
rious and heavy afflictions, are impa- 
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tiently awailing the time when it shall 
appear, who the sons of God are, (for 
Christians have been subjected to this 
oppression, not willingly, but by God, 
who, for the disobedience of Adam, has 
rendered them liable to such persecu- 
tions and troubles,) in hope that they 
themselves shall be set free from the 
bondage of corruption, and brought into 
the glorious liberty of the children of 
God.” ) 

This interpretation is strongly cor- 
roborated by the subsequent verses. 
For of whom, but the new creation, can 
it be said, that they were groaning and 
travailing under the pressure of the 
miseries of life? Not of the gentiles or 
of animated nature. Of whom, if not 
of Christians, does Paul speak, when 


On God's Foreknowledge. 
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the least, said he. Do you,I inquire 
further, believe, that Jesus Christ, the 
apostles, and the prophets, lived ang 
taught and verified their teachings, iy 
all respects as related in the bible ? Aj 
that I most fully believe, was the reply, 
Very well, said I, then I trust you wil 
acknowledge, that those teachings, y 
revelations, as I prefer to call them, 
exhibit your duty—the rule of fait) 
and practice, by which you * ough 
to walk, and go please God.” I a 
knowledge it.” Now, sir, I continy. 
ed, do you not feel free to keep ort 
violate that rule? Are you not con 
scious, that it is a question to be decit. 
ed in your breast, by your own facul 
ties, whether you shall keep it or not! 
Are you sensible of any want of free. 


he says, not only they, but even w&@ dom or liberty in thinking, willing, o 


also, though we have received the first 
fruits of the Spirit, groan within our- 
selves, waiting for a deliverance from 
death, as our adoption ? Such an asser- 
tion could not-be predicated of the un- 
evangelized world, and therefore must 
be understood in the sense I haye pro- 
posed, 

Should this exposition be not satisfac- 
tory to the readers of the Gospel Advo- 
cate, I shall be happy to learn the rga- 
sons, 

A STUDENT OF THEOLOGY, 


-— —e 
To the Falitor of the Gospel Advocate. 


Some time since a gentleman observed 
to me, that he had thought much on 
the subject of the divine foreknowledge, 
jn connexion with that of human free- 
dom and accountableness, and that his 
*¢ cogitations much troubled him.”? -He 
could not see, he said, wh¥God’s fore- 
knowledge of actions or events, did not 
impose upon them a necessity, equally 
irresistible and irremoveable with that 
which would be imposed by a positive 
order or decree. I asked him, if he 


had any doubts about the existence of 
an omniscient, omnipotent, omnipre- 
sent, and all-holy Deity, the Creator 
and Governour of the universe ? Never 





acting ? I confess, he answered, | fed 
pertectly free to do my duty, or t 
leave it undone. What more would 
you have? said I, and what do you 
expect t® gain by engaging in the dif- 
ficulties and perplexities of a metaphy- 
sical theology, tosolve which, requires, 
perbaps, less knowledge of truth, than 
of logick ? That kind of theology ii 
built more on words, than on things. 

However, if this does not satisfy you, 
I will try another method. The difi- 
culty you propose, being a metaphysi- 
cal one, you must allow me to treat it 
metaphysically. If, while I admit that 
the scriptures assert the doctrine of di- 
vine foreknowledge, you also will ad: 
mit, that they assert the doctrine of 
human freedom, and there Jet the mat: 
ter rest, | will be content. But if not, 
since your objection excludes the tes 
timony of scripture, I shall deny that 
there is, properly speaking, foreknow- 
ledge with God. 

Returning to my lodgings after the 
interview, I threw the argument, which 
was introduced by this last observation, 
into form in my common place book; 
whence I now transcribe it. 

To ascribe to God foreknowledge, 
what is it but to assert, that change, or 
the succession of one thing to another, 
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takes place in the divine mind? It 
surely cannot be said, that at one pe- 
riod he knows, that a certain deed will 
be executed, and at a subsequent pe- 
riod sees the actual execution. If he 
js omniscient, omnipresent, and un- 
changeable, attributes granted by all, 
then all events, that, according to our 
way of speaking, have taken place, 
and all events that will take place, are 
elernally before him, in one concen- 
trailed view. ‘To know an event is, 
with him, to see it transpiring ; he does 
not first discover it at a distance, and 
after an interval behold it present; it is 
always present. Hence with Deity 
all is present knowledge and present 
perception. 

It has been asserted, that God’s 
knowledge of events, that are future to 
us, is properly called foreknowledge. 
In relation to men, they say, it is fore- 
knowledge. Now no one pretends, 
that the knowledge of God, considered 
absolutely, imposes on human actions 
anecessity, which affects either their 
freedom or their accountableness. 
Hence it is difficult to see how that 
knowledge, when considered in a re- 
lation, that is purely hypothetical, 
should impose such necessity. Doesa 
necessity grow out of the relation? I 
am sure it will not be asserted. Itis 
evident, that no proposition can place 
the divine Being in a relation, which 
is inconsistent with his attributes, and 
which conducts to erroneous views of 
his nature, his character, or his go- 
vernment; or to erroneous views of 
the nature and obligations of men. 

The objector asks, If God certainly 
foreknew, that an event would take 
place, how was it in the power of man 
to prevent it, that is, to frustrate the di- 
vine prescience, and on what principle 
can he be made to answer for that, 
which he could not control ? But if 
all the knowledge of God is present 
knowledge, and if, strictly speaking, it 
isimproper to ascribe foreknowledge 
tohim, then his knowledge of an event 
or action, no more makes it necessary, 


On Conversion. 
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than the knowledge of a human indi- 
vidual, who is present at and witnesses 
an action, makes that action necessary. 
As was observed above, God’s know- 
ledge of an action, and his seeing the 
performance of it, are perfectly con- 
temporaneous, and I may almost say, 
identical; he does not at one period 
know and subsequently see; he al- 
ways knows and he always sees. 
Hence that, which he knows and sees, 
cannot but be an existing object, be- 
cause, to appeal to an old axiom, a 
thing cannot be, and not be at the 
same time. I can have no idea of any 
necessity in the case but this ; and this, 
most evidently, is not an exculpating 
necessity. In short, the divine Being 
may, perhaps, be said to know an ac- 
tion, because he sees it performing ; 
and his seeing the performance, creates 
no more necessity, than any other be- 
ing’s seeing it. 

Notwithstanding the reasoning,which 
I attempted in this case, and which, 
upon more mature reflection, I cannot 
see to be entirely destitute of justness, 
I seriously question whether there is 
not much better reason for letting such 
topicks rest, without discussion, pre- 
cisely where revelation has left them, 
than for employing ourselves in curious 
endeavours to clear them of difficul- 
ties. ‘The frequent discussion of them 
evidently tends to embarrass the mind 
of the unlearned ; and I am not cer- 
tain, that it does not tend to vitiate 
the mind of the learned. 
have ** betrayed myself to my own 
reproof,”’ is a question of which I shall 


nothing. 
Say S CARDAN. 


———— 

To the Editor of the Gospel Advocate, 
In looking over the pages of an old 
book, called a ‘* Guide for the doubting, 
and a cordial for the fainting saint,” the 
author of which was Benjamin Wads- 


worth,* a Calvinistick dissenter, and 
pastor of a congregation in Boston, 


* Afterwards President of Harvard College, 


Whether I 


« 










268 On Conversion. 


* in the beginning of the last century ; I 


was particularly struck with some ob- 
servations upon the nature of conver- 
sion, and have copied them for publica- 
tion in the Advocate, as confirming the 
sentiments which were sometime since 
expressed in a letter that was presented 
to your readers upon the same subject. 
I think, moreover, that the extracts are 
well calculated to quiet the fears and 
apprehensions of those humble and 
pious persons, who are in a great mea- 
sure deprived of the consolations of re- 
ligion, from the circumstance that they 
have never experienced that sudden 
and extraordinary change, which has 
taken place in some of their acquain. 
tance, and which has been represented 
to them as essential, in all cases, to spi- 
ritual welfare and acceptance with God. 
Ss. 
*‘Some Christians are greatly dis- 
quieted and discouraged, because they 
do not know the particular time of 
their conversion. Possibly, the Chris- 
tian will say, ‘so faras I know my 
own heart, I hate the ways of sin, I 
desire firmly to rely on Christ alone 
for salvation, and to lead a holy life, 
yet I fear all is not right and sound at 
bottom ; I doubt I was never truly con- 
verted. For conversion is a very great 
change ; it is a person’s coming out of 
the kingdom of satan into the kingdom 
of Christ; ’tis a changing of masters; a 
turning from sin to God ; a rising from 
death to life; ’tis, indeed, a great 
change ; and who can experience this 
change, but that he must needs know 
the time of it? Nay, I can discourse 
with, or bear of some, who can tell the 
time of their conversion. They can say, 
that at such a time they were first con- 
vinced and wrought upon; that such a 
particular text, or such a particular ser- 
mon, or such aremarkable providence, 
was peculiarly instrumental of their 
conversion ; but as for my part, I know 
nothing of the particular time of my 
turning from sin to God, and, therefore, 
I doubt I was never truly converted.’ 
Naw, to this case, [ would say, first, 


[Sept, 


that there are but some, and, probably, 
but few sincere Christians that can tell 
the particular time of their conver. 
sion. Some cap tell it, but pro. 
bably there are but few that can, 
Paul could tell the very day when he 
was converted ; it was on such a day 
when he was going to Damascus 
to persecute the saints. But we do not 
know that Peter, or James, or John, 
knew the particular day of their con. 
version. There are many whom we 
cannot but charitably hope are truly 
pious, who know nothing of the parti. 
cular time of their new birth. Mr. Bax. 
ter, in his book upon infant baptism, 
says, ‘For my own part, I aver it from 
my heart, that I neither know the day 
nor the year when | began to be sincere. 
I was once, he continues, in a meeting of 
very many Christians, most eminent for 
zeal and holiness of most in the land, of 
whom divers were ministers, and some 
at this day as famous, and as much fol- 
lowed as any I know in England, and 
it was there desired, that every one 
should give in the manner of their con- 
version, that it might be observed what 
was God’s ordinary way; and there 
was but one that I remember of them all, 
that could conjecture at the time of their 
Jirst conversion." 

** Secondly, “Tis commonly thought 
that those ordinarily know least of the 
particular time of their conversion, who 
have been best furnished with the means 
of grace, and been kept from scandal- 
ous sins. ‘They have had’ convictions, 
doubts, fears, and hopes from their 
childhood, Nor can they say, whether 
parental instruction, reading God’s 
word, or hearing it preached, wa’, first. 
ly, instrumental of saving good to their 
souls. So ‘jis the kingdom of God, as 
if a mah should cast seed into the 
ground, and should sleep, and rise night 
and day, and his seed shou!d spring 
and grow up, he knoweth not how.’ 

‘* Thirdly, If thou art converted, thou 
shalt go safe to heaven, though thou 
knowest not the time of thy conversion. 
If thou dost beartily hate and loathe ull 
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thy sins, dost heartily trust in Christ for 

ardon and salvation, heartily desiring 
and endeavouring .to be truly holy, 
then thou art certainly converted, 
though thou dost not know the particu- 
lar time when. These things are the 
fruits, and so the proofs, of converting 
grace. If they are in thee thou mayest 
take comfort, rejoice, and be thankful. 
In many persons, God olten times be- 
gins and carries on the work of grace 
insensibly, so that they come to good 
growth and maturity, before they know 
that they are alive. How our eyes 
were opened we know not, only one 
thing we know, whereas we were blind, 
now we see.’’—Wadsworth’s Guide, 
Boston edition, 1720. pp. 88—92. 





SERMON.—No. XVIII. 


James iii. 1.—My brethren, be not 
many masters ; knowing that ye shall 
receive the greater condemnation. 


Tuenre is scarcely any of the epistles, 
which have been received into the 
canon of the new testament, in the pe- 
rusal of which, there is necessary so 
careful a reference to the circumstances 
of the character and condition of those 
immediately addressed, as that of which 
these words are part. Almost every 
thing which St. James, in a manner so 
interesting, and so peculiarly his own, 
inculcates upon those, to whom he is 
writing,» (whom we find to be the 
twelve tribes scattered abroad,). be- 
speaks the existence of a corrupt cha. 
racter of ssentiment and manners, at 
this time prevalent, as weli among those 
who had embraced, in general, the 
profession of tbe gospel, as among the 
nation of the Jewsat large: and there 
is a solicitude manifest in the mind of 
the writer, for the removal of errours 
which are wholly inconsistent with the 
true faith of Jesus, and the genuine de- 
sign and tendency of his-religion; and 
abuses and perversions of the law itself, 
and its principles, which covered the 
nation, even when its condition was 
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the best and most enlightened, with the 
foulest disgrace, and rendered it, as it 
were, a carcase, ready, (according to 
the figurative language of our Lord,) 
for the eagles of vengeance to gather 
over, and consume. 

We see this feeling of the sacred 
writer’s mind, when we read, as in the 
first chapter, ‘Jay apart all filthiness 
and superfluity of naughtiness, and re- 
ceive with meekness the engrafted 
word, (the word engrafted upon the 
religion, in which, as Jews, you have 
confided) which is able to save your 
souls,” “ Be ye doers of the word, 
and not hearers only, deceiving your 
own selves.”’ The influence of the 
same strong solicitude for the correc- 
tion of gross and shameful errour, ap- 
pears, when, as in the second chapter, 
St. James says, ‘‘ whosoever shall keep 
the whole law, and yet offend in one 
point, (whosoever shall keep all the 
law besides, with exact and rigid con- 
formity,) and yet (under the sanction 
of the corrupt notion which prevails 
among you, wilfully and consciously) 
offend in one favourite point of sin, he 
is guilty of all”—and in the end of the 
chapter, *‘as the body without the 
spirit is dead, so faith without works 
is dead also.’? Here also, in the text, 
with which the third chapter of the 
epistle is introduced, St. James with 
ardent concern for the honour of their 
religion, and their own happiness and 
good, directs his admonition against 
peculiar characteristick offences of the 
people whom he addresses. Not in 
Judea only, but inthe places of their 
dispersion, the Jews had among them, 
their doctors of the law, who, by an 
imposition of bands, were authorized 
to he teachers and expounders of the 
law to others.* This distinction be- 
came much an object of inordinate and 
ill-judged ambition; and there were 
doubtiess not a few among them, who 
were justly subject to the animadver- 
sion of St. Paul in the introduction to 


* Whitby. 















































his first epistle to Timothy ; where, in 
evident allusion to Judaizing deluders 
of the converts he had made at Ephe- 
sus, he says, “the end of the com- 
mandment is charity out of a pure 
heart, and of a good conscience, and 
of faith unfeigned ; from which some 
having swerved, have turned aside unto 
vain jangling:; desiring to be teachers 
of the law.’’ ‘To the Romans also, the 
same apostle says of these aspirants, 
as indiscreet as they were ambitious, 
that being *‘ confident of their ability to 
be guides to the blind, a light to them 
that sat in darkness, instructers of the 
foolish, and teachers of babes, yet they 
had only the form of knowledge and 
of the truth in the law.” It is against 
the affectation of an office so ill desired, 
and so ill administered, aspired to 
through motives which had nothing in 
them becoming true religion, and ex- 
ecuted in a manner not in any degree 
suited to promote the interests of truth 
or sound knowledge or godliness, ac- 
cording to the law, that St. James 
seems to warn the persons whom he 
addresses. Aware that through the 
presumption of teaching others, they 
would expose themselves to the severer 
consequences of their disobedience of 
the law and its requisitions, he urges 
upon them the folly and wickedness of 
their proud aspiring to be masters, ac- 
cording to the so prevalent spirit of 
their day, to which our lord bimself is 
shown us by the evangelists so fre- 
quently adverting, over their brethren. 
Brethren, be not many masters, know- 
ing that -ye shall receive the greater 
condemnation. The ‘epistle of St. 
James, having been addressed. alike 
to Jews yet unconverted to the faith 
of Christ, and to those ameng the na- 
tion who had received the faith in 
general, yet had nourished errours in- 
consistent with its purity, this inter- 
pretation of his meaning, in this place, 
seems reasonably to demand our ac- 
quiescence. There is, however, ano- 
ther, which is modified according to 
the supposition that the apostle ad- 
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dresses himself here, as in the epistl 
generally, to those who, from amo 

the twelve tribes, scattered abroad 
having received the Christian faith 
yet retained many of the habits of re 
ligious errour, which so greatly chara 
terized this period of this unhappy na 
tion’s history. As in the Jewish syns 
gogues, it was customary, after a chap. 
ter had been read from the books ¢ 
the old testament scriptures, that eve 
ry one wio had sufficient learning and 
ability, might be permitted to expouni 
and to exhort, the same custom is su 
posed to have prevailed in the assem 
blies of the primitive church.  8t, 
James, therefore, it has been supposed 
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here warns his readers against the 
abuse of this liberty, and advises then 
to be cautious lest they executed thi 
task to the perversion of others, and o 
course to their own condemnation. 
Whether this interpretation of the lan 
guage of St. James, in this place, D 
that which was first stated to you, be 
received as the true one, it is evident, 
that although he adverts to an evil of 
his own peculiar day, he yet adverts 
to errours of feeling and of conduct, 
which have been transmitted through 
all ages of the church. Legalized prac- 
tices, exactly corresponding with those, 
on the abuse of which, his admonition 
was founded, may not, indeed, make 
part of the discipline of the church in 
our day; but, perhaps, we may find, 
on consideration, that St. James does 
not utter im this place, that which may 
not bear an application, in which we 
may reasonably indulge an interest, 
and from which we may derive useful 
and wholesome instruction. Let us 
then inquire, whether a general, there 
is any evil-in the chureh of ‘Christ, to 
which this admonitory precept may be 
applied, and see what the considera- 
tion is, by which such evil, so far as it 
may be admitted to exist, should be 
restrained. Brethren, be not many 
masters, knowing that ye shall receive 
the greater condemnation. 

The history of the church, as well as 
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stlefiexperience and observation, make this 
Ong, copious subject. My purpose must 
admecessarily be, simply to suggest to 
iEvou, a practical application of the ex- 
osition of it, as an obscure, and, as it 
pppears in our translation, somewhat 
‘Bdificult passage of this epistle. 

The apostle need not be understood 
odirect his adyice and admonition, 
against the desire to exercise an oflice, 
sacred in its institution and authority ; 
but against the ambitious affecting of 
he character of masters'in religious 
hings, on the part of those who held 
o office in the church, having sacred 
obligations and intent. Where, then, 
jn the history of the church, since his 
ay, may‘not the spirit of this be seen, 
agitating, in a greater or less degree, 
he household of faith, and distarbing 
he peace of thedollowers of Christ? 
‘We look, indeed, with wonder and 
with gratitude at the dispensation of 
eavenly wisdom, which, in one. or 
another age, raises up the bold asser- 
tor of truth, and endues him with 
strength and fortitude forits defence, 
against the unhallowed designs of its 
corrupters, or for its rescue from the 
hands of weak and _pusillanimous trai- 
tors to itscause. ‘The hand of heaven, 
in such occurrences, may be recognis- 
ed, and should be honoured and ador- 
ed. But the restless spirit of the pride of 
individual wisdom, or of the impatience 
of obligation, which would express and 
confine men within prescribed limits 
of religious conduct, that neither cross 
nor interfere with amy which the scrip- 
‘yBtures have set, is not characteristick of 
ullithe true and faithful disciple of the Son 
iSBof God. God has his own instituted 
fé@method of instructing and enlightening 
OBhis household. 
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He: chooses not that 
@men should rashly take the office upon 
themselves of ins‘ructers, censors, and 
Bevxides of their brethren; and they, 
who, in some portions of the Chris. 
Ytian community, may be frequently 
found asserting their right and capaci- 
ty, uncalled and uninstructed, to teach, 
and exhort, and admonish, are in di- 
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rect counteraction of advice, such as 
that which the apostle may be under- 


stood to give, when he says, ** My 


brethren, be not many of you mase 
ters.” 

Of the extent to which this evil has 
prevailed, we nay form some concep- 
tion, by adverting to the innumerable 
divisions and subdivisions of religious 
party, which, at the instigation of such 
as would be masters, in all ages of reli- 
gious liberty, have dishonoured and 
disturbed the church. The severe im- 
positions of popery, by which heresies 
and schisms were for some centuries 
repressed, constituted a greater evil 
than they, and claim our reasonzble 
abhorrence. But the liberation of the 
human mind from the shackles of arbi- 
trary imposition, was the liberation al- 
so of the spirit of dissension, insepara- 
ble from the infiffmity and corruption 
of man, from the confinement in which 
it had been kept, and a new confusion 
of tongues was its consequence. While 
we rejoice in the blessings of religious 
freedom, :vhich it is the manifest will 
of God that the professors of the reli- 
gion of Christ, ever should enjoy, we 
must lament the abuses to which man, 
in the spirit more of antichrist, than of 
the gospel law of liberty, is forever 
perverting it; and applying the lan- 
guage of the apostle before us, to such 
abuses, may reasonably feel ourselves 
required to disapprove, and, by all 
prudent and consistent means, restrain 
and discountenance the pride of indi- 
vidual opinion, or the excessive ardour 
of individual feeling and persuasion in 
religious things, which would lead men, 
with little opportunity of qualification 
for such an office, to affect to be teach- 
ers and leaders of their brethren. We 
haveseen this evil, in our day, operat- 
ing- to no small extent; and perhaps 
it may have ercroached on the order 
and harmony, in some portions of its 
territory, of our owa communion. They 
who should meekly follow the counsels 
of the church, in which they were 
placed by Providence, as hearers of 
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counsel, and not authors of it to others 
at large, and receive with all godly 
quietness, that which, not at variance 
with scripture, is the engrafled word 
adapted to their instruction unto salva- 
tion, have unhappily been found, in 
some instances, far more ambitious to 
teach, than willing to be taught. Even 
the church itself, both as to its minis- 
try and people, might receive, if it 
would, the benefit of their imagined 
excellence of qualification, to enlighten 
its darkness, and correct its doctrines ; 
while their brethren within their own 
immediate personal sphere, shall hear 
them exhort, expound, and pray ; or, 
foolishly content with their authorized 
minister’s instruction alone, remain but 
half enlightened, and go on unconvert- 
ed, in the course of the cold formali- 
ties of the church, to their destruction. 
We shall mistake, my brethren, if we 
suppose, thatthe spirit thus imperfect- 
Jy characterized, goes about, altoge- 
ther, within other borders than our own, 
or that it has not risen in our own 


immediate day, to distract the minds 


of the weak, and iatringe the right or- 
der of the church. ‘There are always 
those, to whom the admonition of the 
text is applicable ; and itis perpetually 
necessary to guard the church from 
contusion, and the minds of its mem- 
bers from distraction, by dissuading 
men from the rash enterprise of at- 
tempting to lead the sentiments of their 
brethren in religious things, and laying 
down for them the law of religious opi- 
nions and behaviour. 

The consideration, by which the 
apostle enforces his peculiar advice, is 
universally applicable, and may svita- 
bly be referred to, where we would 
ourselves be instrumental of correcting 
an evil of a similar character and ten- 
dency. ‘* Knowing that ye shall re- 
ceive the greater condemnation.” 

If, my brethren, it is true of the duly 
authorized ministers of Christ, that 
they bear upon them, a burden of ha- 
zardous responsibility, and when they 
have preached to others, may, fer their 
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insufficient vigilance, and faithfulness 
to prevent the misery of others, be. 
come themselves cast away from the 
divine presence and favour, how mani. 
festly must the danger of even greater 
condemnation, attach to the unneces. 
sary, rash, and unauthorized assump. 
tion of an office, whose province is the 
direction of the sentiments, and the 
regulation of the habits of men, in their 
relation to their God and Saviour! 
O, who sees not the awful risk they 
run, who thus take upon them to 
regulate the opinions, and authorita. 
tively influence the actions of their fel. 
low men, in things of sacred and eter 
nal import! The admonitions of friend. 
ship, and the kind suggestions of chari- 
ty for the souls of men, are always 
consistent with the duty of every 
member of the church of Christ, how- 
ever kumble his lot, or small his op- 
portunity of improvement. But we 
can be at no loss to distinguish these 
from the magisterial attitude too often 
taken, and the task assumed for syste- 
matick execution, of instructing and 
guiding the minds of men, to the sup- 
ply of their deficiency in knowledge, 
or the correction of their errours of 
opinion, or the animation of their too 
cold and formal religious conduct. 
Let the supposition of errour, in the re- 
ligious doctrine or opinion inculcated 
or enforced by those who thus take 
the spiritual interests of their brethren 
under their care, be admitted, or let 
the temper and conduct induced by 
them, be supposed at variance with 
those fruits of the Spirit, which are 
love, joy, peace, long suffering, gen- 
tleness, meekness, brotherly kindness, 
and the like, and how easy is it to ads 
mit the pasition of the text, that against 
them there is a heavier sentence of 
condemnation, prepared of the Judge 
in heaven. ‘The ministers of the gos- 
pel of Christ can, we trust, in no case, 
be insensible to the awfuiness of the 
consideration, that the souls of men, 
made a sacrifice to their perverseness, 
negligence, orcaprice, will be demand- 
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ed at the day of account at their hands. 
How reasonably, therefore, may they 
urge upon those who have not the so- 
Jemn responsibility with which they 
are invested, that they do not need- 
lessly expose themselves to danger, 
greater (han otherwise impends their 
immortal destiny, by affecting to guide 
their fellow men, where it may be 
their unhappiness most perniciously 
and perilously to mislead them. 
There is, however, another view in 
which this conduct, to which the ad- 
monition of the text is directed, im- 
plies danger of divine displeasure. It 
bespeaks a pride of self, which the re- 
ligion of the gospel does not warrant, 
and which its author cannot but disap- 
prove and condemn. Spiritual pride 
is the real principle of this conduct, 
(unknown perhaps, sometimes, to him 
who indulges it,) whatever of benevo. 
lence for men, or of zeal for God, it 
may affect to have for its motive. It 


| is because_men, by some unaccounta- 


ble delusion of their ownevil heart, are 
persuaded that they are wiser and bet- 
ter than others, that they would un- 
dertake to be their master in Israel. 
Let, then, a true, be substituted for 
this extravagant, self estimation, and 
men will learn, that it is enough for 
them, that they improve to the utmost 
that they can, the occasions heaven 
may affurd them to become wise unto 
salvation; and while they let their 
brethren have their prayers and their 
counsel, seasonably, and in the spirit 
of meekness and fear administered, 
“labour to work out their own salva- 
tion with fear and trembling.” 

It is from the pride of self, in which 
this assumption of the office of censors 
and guides of others in religious things, 
isso likely to have its origin, that the 
pernicious latitude of privilege in the 
use of speech proceeds, on which the 
apostle in the remaining part of the 
chapter so strongly antmadverts. It 


Were not difficult, perhaps, to illustrate 


and exemplify this evil of the tongue, 
(a kind of self sanctified evil speaking) 
35 ADVOCATE, VOL, Il. 
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thrown by the pride and presumption 
of spiritual precedence and rule, out 
of the restraint necessary to its right 
and happy use. It were unnecessary, 
however, to a sufficient enforcement of 
the advice of the apostle, which we 
have been considering, and the subject 
may therefore be dismissed with a mere 
recital of his forcible and penetrating 
appeal. This wisdom, which in the 
pride of self estimation is affected, ad- 
equate to all men’s own moral necessi- 
ties, and their brethrens’ also, de- 
scendeth not from above, but is earthly, 
sensual, devilish. For where there is 
bitter anger on account of opinions, to 
which it unavoidably leads, and strife 
in maintaining them, there must be 
tumult and every evil work. But the 
wisdom that is from above is first pure, 
then peaceable, gentle, easy to be 
persuaded, full of mercy and good 
fruits, without partiality, and without 
hypocrisy. Letus then, humbly seek 
tu be possessed of this true wisdom; 
and under its guidance seek our way 
toeternal life and glory. 


— a 


For the Gospel Advecate, 


CONCORDATE OR EOND OF UNION BEe 
TWEEN THE CATHOLICK REMAINDER 
OF THE ANCIENT CHURCH OF SCOT- 
LAND AND THE CHURCH OF CONNEC. 
TICUT. 


Ir will perhaps be recollected by 
some of our readers, that, in our num- 
ber for March, 1821, we republished 
from the Churchman’s Magazine, the 
address ot the Scottish bishops, ‘to 
the Episcopal clergy in Connecticut.” 
In that address, mention is made of **a 
concordate drawn up and signed by 
the bishops of the church in\Scotland 
on the one part, and by bishop Sea- 
bury on the other, the articles of which 
are to serve as a bond of union be- 
tween the catholick remainder of the 
ancient church of Scotland and the 
now rising church in the state of Con- 
necticut.”” The copy of this concore 
date sent to the clergy of that diocese, 
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not having been deposited inany pub- 
lick archives, or transmitted, as far as 
we can learn, from the first bishop to 
his successors in office, cannot now 
be found ; but through the kindness of 
the right reverend Dr. Skinner, the 


present bishop of Aberdeen, and the» 


son and successor of one of the vener- 
able bishops who assisted at the conse- 
cration of bishop Seabury, we have 
been favoured with a correct copy 
of one of the most primitive docu- 
ments of modern times. We hasten 
therefore to lay it before our readers, 
requesting them before they peruse it 
to refresh their recollections by turn. 
ing to the address in the 94th and 95th 
pages of our first volume. !t may be 
necessary to premise, that in conse- 
quence of the political disabilities of 
the Scottish bishops, many of the Epis- 
copal clergy and laity in Scotland re- 
mained in the anomalous state of pay- 
ing no ecclesiastical obedience to the 
apostolick succession. However they 
may have justified this on a plea of 
obedience to the civil authority, the mo. 
ment the Scottish bishops took the 
oaths required by the existing govern- 
ment, it became the duty of the clergy 
and laity to submit to their lawful 
government. ‘Those who did not thus 
submit, became guilty in the language 
of bishop Horsley, of ‘‘ keeping alive 
aschism.” It was this state of things 
in the year 1784, to which the third 
article of the concordate alluded. ‘To 
heal this schism has been for many 
years an incessant object of exertion 
among the pious and consistent friends 
of the church; and we are happy to 
add that their labours for peace have 
not been in vain. ‘*I feel most hap. 
py,” says bishop Skinner, “‘in having 
it in my power to inclose for you a 
correct copy of the concordate which 
you mention zs likely to prove a very 
acceptable present. ‘This interesting 
document forms a pleasing record of 
the perfect harmony and unanimity 
which subsistéd between the bishops 
of our church at that time, and the 
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worthy bishop Seabury ; and distinctly» vir 
proves the soundness of their sentiments the R 
and opinions on the most important in Co 
poimtsoftheology. The circumstances bisho 
of our church are indeed considerably & 4 | 
altered since that period ; a change for § «1, 

the better, which is in a great measure By. art 
to be ascribed to the part which its 
governours took in contributing to lay § owe 
the foundation of your American church, Ris 
By this means they were made known <0 
to some of those worthy friends in Eng. 4, ¢) 
land, through whose benevolent exer ing th 
tions we were relieved from the severe 1.4 hj 
penalties of legal restriction, under ne 
which our pious predecessors had been 5, 
so long depressed: and although in might 
point of numbers we are greatly infe-M pou) 
riour to our presbyterian and sectarian of 4} 
countrymen, yet in the respectability B per o 
and rank of our members, we are, toB gp | 
say the least, fully on a level with thef of jj. 
establishment. ‘Those anomalous in Ay 
truders of English or Irish ordination, offf same 
whom the concordate complains in such of pez 
severe terms, are now reduced to a veryBihe 
few congregations, not above six Or seve churc’ 
en'in the whole kingdom; and in n0Bynder 
long time, there will not, I hope, beB ponte, 
any in Scotland professing themelvesMy;, ¢, 
Episcopalians who are not really suchBfafores 
by submitting themselves to the spirtBlowin, 
ritual authority of their indigenowRcony 
bishops.” tween 
cient | 
rising 
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IN THE NAME OF THE 
HOLY AND UNDIVIDED TRINITY, 


Pather, Sou, X& Poly Ghost art 
ONE GOD, BLESSED FOR EVER, — 
emor: 


AMEN. 


Tre wise and gracious providence ¢ 
this merciful God, having put it into 
the hearts of the Christians of the Epis: 
copal persuasion in Connecticut i 
North America, to desire that the 
blessings of a free, valid, and purely throu, 
ecclesiastical episcopacy might beBy.. - 
communicated to them, and a church hell s 
regularly formed in that part of the 4. 
western world upon the most ancient a, , 
and primitive model: and applicationg o¢ ¢y, 
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having been made for this purpose by 
the Rev. Dr. Samuel Seabury, presbyter 
ut in Connecticu., to the right reverend the 
$B pishops of the church in Scotland ; the 
Iv B said bishops having taken this proposal 
"BR into their serious consideration, most 
¢ B heartily concurred to promote and en- 
SB courage the same, as far as lay in their 
YB power, and accordingly began the 
h pious and good work recommended to 
NB them, by complying with the request of 
3M the clergy in Connecticut, and advane- 
“Bing the said Dr. Samuel Seabury to 
the high order of the episcopate ; at the 
tH same time earnestly praying that this 
“8 work of the Lord, thus happily begun, 
MB might prosper in his hands, till it 
B should please the great and glorious head 
NB of the church, to increase the num- 
YBber of bishops in America, and send 
0B forth more such labourers into that part 
BR of his harvest. 

*® Animated with this pious hope, and 
af earnestly desirous to establish a bond 
of peace and holy communion between 
the two churches, the bishops of the 
church in Scotland, whose names are 
under wrilten, having had full and free 
conference with bishop Seabury after 
his consecration and advancement as 
aforesaid, agreed with him on the fol- 
lowing articles, which are to serve asa 
CONCORDATE, or sonp of unton be- 
tween the catholick remainder of the an- 
cient church of Scotland, and the now 
rising church in Connecticut. 

















Articler. They agree in thankfully 
receiving, and humbly and heartily 
embracing the whole doctrine of the 
gospel, as revealed and set forth in 
the holy scriptures: and it is their 
earnest and united desire to maintain 
the analogy of the common faith, once 
delivered to the saints, and bappily 
preserved in the church of Christ, 
through his divine power and protec- 
tion, who promised that the gates of 
hell should never prevait against it. 

Article 1. They agree in believing 
this church to be the mystical body 
of Christ, of which he alone is the 
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head’‘and supreme governour; and that 
under him the chief ministers or mana- 
gers of the affairs of this spiritual socie- 
ty are those called. bishops, whose 
exercise of their sacred office being in- 
dependent on all lay powers, it follows 
of consequence that their spiritual au- 
thority and jurisdiction cannot be af- 
fected by any lay deprivation. 

Article 11. They agree in declaring 
that the Episcopal church in Connecti- 
cut is to be in full communion with the 
Episcopal church in Scotland, it being 
their sincere resolution to put matters 
on such a footing, as that the members 
of both churches may with freedom 
and safety communicate with either, 
when their occasions call them from the 
one country to the other: only taking 
care, when in Seotland, not to hold com- 
munion in sacred offices with those per 
sons, who, under the pretence of ordina- 
tion by an English or Irish bishop, do, 
or shall, take upon them to officiate as 
clergymen in any part of the national 
church of Scotland; and whom the 
Scottish bishops cannot help looking 
upon, as schismatical intruders, design 
ed only to answer worldly purposes, 
and uncommissioned disturbers of the 
poor remains of that once flourishing 
church, which both their predecessors 
and they have, under many difficulties, 
Jaboured to preserve pure and uncor- 
rupted to future ages, 

Article iv. With a view to this salu- 
tary purpose, mentioned in the preced- 
ing article, they agree in desiring, that 
there may be as near a conformity in 
worship and disipline established be- 
tween the two churches, as is consis- 
tent with the different circumstances 
and- customs of nations; and in order 
to avuid any bad effects that might 
otherwise arise from political diffe- 
rences, they hereby express their ear- 
nest wish and firm intention to-observe 
such prudent generality in their publick 
prayers, with respect to these points as 
shall appear most agreeable to aposto- 
lick rules, and the practice of the 
primitive church. 
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» Article vy. As the celebration of the 
holy eucharist, or the administration of 
the sacrament of the body and blood 
of Christ, is the priacipal bond of union 
among Christians, as well as the most 
solemn act of worship in the Christian 
church, the bishops aforesaid agree in 
desiring, that there may be as little va. 
riance here as possible. And, though 
the Scottish bishops are very far from 
prescribing to their brethren in this mat- 
ter, they cannot help ardently wishing, 
that bishop Seabury would endeavour 
all he can, consistently with peace and 
prudence, to make the celebratiou of 
this venerable mystery conformable to 
the most primitive docfrine and prac- 
tice in that respect, which is the pattern 
the church of Scotland has copied after 
in her communion office, and which 
ithas been the wish of some of the 
most eminent divines of the church of 
England that she also had more closely 
followed, than she seems to have done, 
since she gave up her first reformed li- 
turgy used in the reign of king Edward 


~ VI; between which and the form used 


in the church of Scotland, there is no dif- 
ference in any point, which the primitive 
church reckoned essential to the rigitt 
ministration of the boly eucharist. In this 
capital article, therefore, of the eucha- 
ristick service, in which the Scottish bi- 
shops so earnestly wish for as much unity 
as possible, bishop Seabury also agrees 
to take a serious view of the com- 
munion office recommended by them; 
and if found agreeable to the genuine 
standards of antiquity, to give his, sanc- 
tion to it, and by gentle methods of ar- 
gument and persuasion, to endeavour, 
as they have done, to introduce it by 
degrees into practice, without the com- 
pulsion of authority on the one side, or 
the prejudice of former custom on the 
other, 


Article v1. It is also hereby agreed | 


and resolved upon, for the better an- 
swering the purposes of this concor- 
date, that a brotherly fellowship be 
henceforth maintained between the 
Episcopal churches in Scotland and 
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Connecticut, and such a mutual inter. 
course of ecclesiastick ¢e~rrespondence 
carried on, when opportunity offers, of 
necessity requires, as may tend to the 
support and edification of both churches, 

Article vir. The bishops aforesaid, 
do hereby jointly declare in the most 
solemn manner, that in the whole of this 
transaction they have nothing else in 
view but the glory of God, and the good 
of his church; and being thus pure and 
upright in their intentions, they cannot 
but hope, that all whom it may con. 
cern, will put the most fair and candid 
construction on their conduct, and take 
no offence at their feeble but sincere 
endeavours to promote what they be. 
lieve to be the cause of truth and of the 
common salvation. 

In testimony of theirlove to which, 
and in mutual good faith and conf 
dence, they have for themselves, and 
their successors in office, cheerfully put 
their names and seais to these presents, 
at Aberdeen, this fifteenth day of No- 
vember, in the year of our Lord one 
thcusand seven hundred and eighty 
four. 

Sic subscribitur 
(t.s.) Rosert Kitcour, Bp.& Primus, 
(t.s.) Anruur Petrie, Bp. 

(x.s.) Joun Skinsen, Bp. 
(u.s.) Samuen Seapury, Bp.* 
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REVIEW. 


Sermons on those Doctrines of the Gos- 
pel, and on ihose Constituent Princi- 
ples of the Church, which Christian 
Professors have made the Subject of 
Controversy. By Aaron Sancroit, 
D.D. Pastor of the Second Congre- 
gational Church in Worcester. Wor. 
cester, May, 1822. 8vo. pp. 429, 


Tue title page indicates the very mul- 
tifarious character of these discourses. 


* As this is the copy of the concordate in 
possession of the bishops of the church of 
Scotland, the signature of bishop Seabury is 
properly put last, but we presume that in 
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They are twenty-nine in number ; 

nd they embrace almost all the points 

hich are now in dispute among our 
jissenting brethren. Dr. Bancroft 
jisbelieves the trinity ; has great 
joubts respecting the nature of our 

ord, though on the whole he inclines 
9 consider him as more than buman ; 
sbolly denies, however, that religious 
yorshir should be paid to him, and 
represents his death as only an evi- 
dence of his sincerity, his benevolent 
intentions towards mankind, and his 
submission to the will of God. He 
isbelieves the five points of Calvin- 
ism; thinks that, with the exception of 

hristmas, which he says ought to be 
observed, by all Christians, publick 
worship should be confined to the 
Lord’s day ; disapproves of prayer 
nd conference meetings, and night 
preaching ; thinks that the Lord’s sup- 
per is not more holy than are some 
other offices of our religion; and de- 
nies the eternity of the future punish- 
ment of the wicked. 

On those subjects which constitute 
the points of difference between us 
and our dissenting brethren, and which 
have unhappily led them to separate 
from our communion and fellowship, 
Dr. B. maintains the validity of dis- 
senting ordinations and the scriptural 
character of congregational discipline ; 
talks much against creeds and publick 
formularies of religion ; and maintains 
that the term heretick, in the bad 
sense affixed to it in Titus iii. 10, ap- 
plies only to persons who are guilty of 
immoral practices. 

On the subjects in dispute among 
the two classes of dissenters distin- 
guisued by the names of, Calvinistick 
or orthodox and unitarian or liberal, 
we do not, for several reasons, intend 
to dwell. - In the first piace, to enter 


the copy sent to the church of Connecticut, 
bishop Seabury signed first, and the Scottish 
bishops last; this interchangable mode of 
signature being customary in all agreements 


5 between equa! parties. 
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into all the subjects on which Dr. B. 
has written, to separate accurately the 
truths from the errours of his statements, 
to give bim the credit due to many of 


_ his remarks, which are often excellent, 


and to detect at the same time the in- 
stances of crude conceptions, and in- 
conclusive reasoning with which the 
volume abounds, would demand more 
time and space and patience thin we 
can possibly bestow. Besides, if Dr. 
B., as his partial publishing committee 
affirm, be considered by *‘the most 
zealous Calvinists” as a ‘* formidadie 
opponent,” we have no doubt that our 
orthodox friends at Andover will make 
him feel a little the force of their criti- 
calacumen. Weare the more willing 
to have them take a considerable por- 
tion of this labour, because we verily 
believe that much of the present dis- 
tracted state of religion is to be attri- 
buted to the principle of dissent ; and 
that if they bad remained under the 
safeguard of episcopacy and a scrip- 
tural liturgy, they would not now have 
been so miserably rent into the party- 
coloured patch-work which is extended 
over the face of our country. 

We have another reason for confining 
our attention to those parts of Dr. B.’s 
book in which we are more immedi- 
ately concerned. ‘The churchmen in 
the eastern diocese are few in num- 
ber; and surrounded as they are by 
large bodies of religionists who, while 
they agree in nothing else, unite in all 
the principles of dissent, they are in 
great danger of Josing sight of their 
own distinctive principles. ‘* Profes- 
sors with us,” says Dr. Bancroft, ** at 
the present day may be classed ‘in two 
great divisions, Calvinists and liberal 
or unitarian Christians.” And his 
publishing committee etho the same 
sentiment, stripped of its restrictive 
and qualifying clauses. Speaking of 
the sermons in the present collection, 
the committee observe that “‘ they form 
a regular series upon those permanent 
doctrines of Christianity which now 
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divide the TWO PRINCIPAL CLASSES, 
called orthodox or Calvinistick and 
liberal or unitarian.”* Now such 
assertions, constantly repeated, may 
have a very prejudicial influence upon 
the members of our communion, Those 
who have a great abhorrence of the 
Calvinistick doctrines of election and 
predestination, which are in their view 
only a system of fatalism, may be in- 
duced to regard with indulgence the 
destructive principles of unitarianism. 
And, on the other hand, those who look 
With just abhorrence upon the unita- 
rian tenets as subverting the whole 
foundation of Christianity, may be led 
to think that there is notbing valuable 
in the church, but its opposition to 
unitarianism ; they may consider it 
as holding every tenet common to or- 
thodox dissent; and they may finally 
imagine that a continuance within its 
pale is of no consequence, provided 
they retain their attachment to those 
cardinal and distinguishing doctrines 
of the gospel, the divinity and atone- 
ment of our blessed Saviour. In our 
view therefore, it is of great conse- 
quence, that the members of our church 
should understand, and know how to 
set a proper value upon, the privileges 
they enjoy. They are to be remind- 
ed that their orthodox dissenting bre- 
thren can offer them no privilege in re- 
turn for the’sacrifices they would make 
were they to leave the communion of 
the church. The dissenters retain no 


® Christians divided into two principal 
classes, and unitarians one of them! How 
tent an effect does the nearness of the ob- 


ject produce upon the eye! 


its orb so full, its vision so confin’d !” 
This result of the privilege of private judg- 
ment made us think of capt. Ross’s arctick 
highlanders, the Esquimaux lately discovered 
in Baffin’s Bay. ‘ These poor people are 
so completely shut out by mountains, covered 
with perpetual snow, from their southern 
neighbours, as to have no knowledge of any 
other human beings besides themselves ; judg- 
ing from surrounding appearances that all the 
rest of the world to the southwa.d, was 
a mass of ice and snow.” Quarterly Re. 


view, vol, 21. 
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sound doctrines which they did , 
carry with them when they separat 
from our common mother, the chur 
of England. These they now hold 
common with us, but they hold th 
with difficulty, because they have de 
serted the external protection of epi 
copacy and the liturgy. The men 
bers of our communion are never { 
forget, that those congregational socig 
ties, which have now become unitariay 
were once orthodox. There is no s 
curity therefore for themselves, unle 
they adhere to apostolick institutions 
and thus endeavour to restore the unit 
of the Christian church. 

We have been thus explicit in stat 
ing the reasons which induce us { 
confine our remarks to certain parts ¢ 
Dr. B’s book, because we wish it to be 
understood that in upholding the dis 
tinctive principles of Episcopalian 
we act from no motive of hostility to 
wards those who unhappily dissenf 
from us, but from the firm convictio 
that those principles form the only seq I 
curity against anarchy and schism. p49S¢ 

The first subject which we  shaljgtate 
consider is the account Dr. B. give 
of the primitive state of the Christias 
church. 

It is the result either of imperfectior 
in the reasoning power, or of ignorance 
concerning the main subject in dispute 
or of design and artifice in the contre 
versialist, that subjects on which there 
is no debate are often gravely proved 
or that the very point which is the 
great source of contention is constant 
ly assumed. Such, if we mistake not 
is the fault which generally pervades 
Dr. B.’s discourses, and such is more 
especially the fact in all that he has 
said on the subject of the primitive 
church. We acquit him, however, of 
any design to deceive his hearers, and 
believe that he is quite honest in all 
his remarks. But, unfortunately, we 
are obliged to praise his integrity at 
the expense of his knowledge. He 
evidently knows little of church his- 
tory ; and that by his owa confession. 
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When the discourses were written,” 
observes in his preface, ‘‘ the au- 
or had no intention of publishing 
nem, and was not, therefore, careful 
articularly to note his authorities for 


He facts stated. This neglect he now 


grets, more especially in relation to 
pat part of the work which contains a 
cinct history of the corruptions of 


“fe papal. church, and of the protes- 


nt reformation; because a review of 


Josheim, Priestley, Campbell, and the 


ppropriate articles in Rees’s cyclo- 
edia, (the principal authors consulted, ) 
ould require more time than he has 
) bestow on the subject.” And these 
re all the authorities within Dr. B.’s 
each, on the important subject of the 


@rimitive church! Mosheim, a presby- 
Brian historian, in whose first volume 


ontaining an account of the church 
br the first four centuries, scarcely 
y ancient author is quoted as sup- 


forting hisassertions ; Priestley, whose 


reat and ayowed object was to prove 
he primitive church corrupt, and 
hose unfairness and blunders in the 


Mitation of ancient authors have been 


etected by the Ithuriel spear of 
orsley ; Campbell, a presbyterian di- 
ine of acknowledged abilities and 
andour jn every thing else but where 
ianism is concerned, whose 
ork has been most ably answered by 
he late bishop Skinner, and who, it is 
dmitted by most of his admirers, never 
rote so feebly as he did on the subject 
f the Christian church; and Rees, a 
hitarian dissenter, in whose cyclo- 
edia, on every Subject—into which 
nitarianism and the principles of dis- 
ent can by fair means or foul be foist- 
d, no opportunity is lost of incul- 
ating his sentiments, and buttressing 
p by uncandid and discoloured state 
ments, the rotten fabrick of his heresy ; 
Such, Christian reader, are the authori- 
ies, and the only authorities, of Dr. 
Bancroft, on the government, disci- 
bline, and worship of the primitive 
hristian church ! 

From the knowledge of such origi- 
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nals it is not difficult to foretell what 
the copy must be. ‘ Christianity,” 
says Dr. B., ‘‘ was designed to be a 
universal religion ; and in its constitu- 
tion and general principles it is fitted 
for this purpose. The divine Author 
left nations and communities of men 
at liberty to adapt external forms to the 
state of society, to the nature of civil 
government, and to the general im- 
provement of particular ages and 
countries.”” p. 96. Undoubtedly. To 
this general, assertion no one will ob. 
ject ; and it)was the practice of the 
church in all ages until the extrava- 
gant pretentions of the papacy were 
set up, to adapt its internal regulations, 
upon things indifferent, to the state of 
civil society. But what follows? * In 
every communion, the sincere worship- 
per will be accepted. Indeed, no in- 
dividual of the human family, as I ve- 
rily believe, is necessarily excluded 
from the acceptable service of his Ma- 
ker; and without sincerity no one 
will find acceptance.” We had the 
simplicity to imagine that our Saviour 
instituted but one communion. But 
no: it seems, according to Dr, B., 
‘* that because Christianity was de- 
signed to be a universal religion, 
therefore there must be different com- 
munions in different nations, and ac- 
cording to the different forms of civil 
government.”? ‘There must be a mo- 
narchical communion, and an aristocra- 
tical communion, and a democratical 
communion. We begin now to un- 
derstand this sly mode of begging the 
question.. The . papal communion is 
fitted for despotick civil governments ; 
the Episcopal, for a limited monarchy ; 
the presbyterian, for an aristocracy; 
and the congregational, for the demo- 
cratick institutions of New England. 
Our Roman brethren will be very much 
obliged to the doctor, for a concession 
which yields to them the palm of an- 
tiquity for which they have been so 
long contending. Our Saviour and 
his apostles were the subjects of the 
Roman emperor, and as “ Christiane 
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ity was designed to be a universal ‘re- 
ligion,”’ *‘ and external forms adapted 
to the nature of civil government,” it 
must have been at its first formation 
imperial. Peter must have been the 
emperor of the apostles: Apostolo- 
rum omnium princeps ac patronus, as 
Valesius calls him. This is a most 
glorious discovery, and with regard to 
the form of primitive Christianity, must 
shut all protestants’ mouths for ever. 
To use the imposing title which one 
of the papal polemicks has given to his 
book, it is, ** The end of all contro- 
versy.”’ 

But Dr. B. is still more liberal in 
his concessions. ‘‘ No individual of 
the human family, as he verily believes, 
is necessarily excluded from the ac- 
ceptable service of his Maker.” We 
say so too, provided they accept the 
terms on which salvation is oilered; 
but if this was all that Dr. B. meant, 
it is a truism which does not seem to 
have much connexion with his subject. 
Perhaps he meant every individual of 
the human family in his present condi- 
tion; whether he calls upon Jehovah, 
Jove, or Lord ; in which case, the Hin- 
doos and Hottentots, as well as the 
savages of America, are as likely to 
be saved as Christians, and we are 
great fools to be at the expense and 
trouble of sending missionaries to con- 
vertthem. ‘* Without sincerity,” says 
Dr. B., “ no one will find acceptance.” 
How true! But it would have been a 
little more in point, if he had asserted 
the converse of the proposition: with 
sincerity, every one will find accep- 
tance ! the sincere Mahometan and the 
sincere pagan, as well as all the sin- 
cere hereticks and schismaticks who, 
with wrong-headed turbulence have in 
all ages destroyed the peace of the 
Christian church, might have been, and 
may be, quite sure of doing accepta- 
ble service to their Maker. Perhaps 
Dr. B. did not intend to say this, and 
we should be very unwilling to charge 
him with more than he is willing to 
admit; but if he did not intend it, we 
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can only say that he does not think, 
this subject with much precision. 
But how do all these declaratic 
comport with what follows? ‘ Ty 
ecclesiastical polity established by o 
divine Lord is fully adapted to 
purpose of his reign. Christ declare 
* that his kingdom is not of this world,’ 
p- 98. Excellent! Nothing could ha 
been said better. There was, the 
an “ecclesiastical polity” * establish 
by our prvine Lord.” Jt was “ ful 
adapted to the purpose of his reign; 
and therefore there was no possil) 
pretext for men to change it, on the ple 
of necessity or expediency. “* TI 
kingdom of Christ is not of this world; 
it is therefore wholly independent ¢ 



































human policy, and in afl that is esser P 
tial, uninfluenced by the mutability « 
wi 


political institutions. ‘ The eccles 
astical polity established by our divi 
Lord,” consisted in the entire transfe 
of his authority to his apostles ; the 
power in ordering and establishing th 
church being guided by the influenc 
of the Holy Ghost.—John xx. 2 
As my Father hath sent me, even s 
send | you.—Luke xxii. 29. Ia 
point unto you a kingdom, as my Fathe 
hath appointed unto me.—Matt. xxvii 
18, 19, 20. All power is given unt 
me in heaven and in ‘earth. Go } 
therefore, and teach (waFarevrare mak 
disciples of) all nations, baptizin 
them, &c. teaching them to observe al 
things whatsoever I have commande 
you: and Jo, [am with you ‘alway 
even unto the end of the world. 
Jobn xvi, 12, 13, 14, 15. [have y 
many things to say unto you, but y 


cannot bear them now.  Howbei on 
when he, the Spirit of truth, is come “td 
he will guide you into all truth: fe we 
he shall not speak of himself; bug *™ 
whatsoever he shall hear, that shall b red 
speak: and he will show you things t a 


come. He shall glorify me; for b 
shall receive of mine, and shall sho af 
it unto you. All things that the Fa Ing 


ther hath are mine; therefore said ! ah 
that he shall take of mine, and shag ~? 
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Bshow it unto you.—-Acts i. 2.0 After 

that he (Jesus) .through «the: “Holy 
tiog Ghost had. given commandments unto 
Tyg the apostles whom he had chosen ;°' v. 
y of 3541 being seen of them forty days, 
_ qgand.speaking of the things pertaining 
are fo. the kingdom of God, and ‘being as- 
dqsembled together with them command- 
ed them that they should not depart 
from) Jerusalem, but wait for the pro- 
mise of the Father, which, saith he, ye 
have heard of me.v. 8. But ye 
shall receive power, after that the Ho- 
Ghost is come upon you; and ye 
Bsball be witnesses unto me, both in 
Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and in Sa- 
maria, and unto the uttermost parts of 
the earth. 

Put all these declarations together, 
, gand weigh well their import, and it 
will be seen that our Saviour made a 
eomplete transfer of his authority in 
Bhis church on earth, to his apostles, or, 
Bas we should sayin the language of 
_ diplomacy, gave full powers to 
is apostles to act im his name, and to 
represent him in constituting the church. 
BThe great object of his mission was to 

die for mankind; and all the ‘time he 
tha spent on earth, after he began his mi- 
-Bnistry, was employed in teaching his 
apostles. This done, they were to 
teach the disciples whom they baptiz- 
ed, to observe all things that Christ 
commanded them, and they were as- 
Bsured, that the Holy Ghost would 
bring all things to their remembrance, 
whatsoever Christ had iold them. Both 
¥ they, then, were assured, and we may 
be assured, that what the apostles in- 
stituted, was of divine institution. 
And this, indeed, is expressly affirmed 
by St. Paul. ‘*God hath set. (¢3er, 
fog bath appointed, as in Luke xxii. 29,) 
by Some in the church, first apostles, se- 
pg condarily prophets, thirdly teachers, 
&e. 1 Cor. xii. 28. But the prophets 
Band teachers certainly were appointed 
om by the apostles. Therefore, accord- 
rag ng to St. Paul, those appointed, or set 
; 1g 28 the church by the apostles, were 
@ set, or appointed by God, on the well 
36 ADVOCATE, VOL. II. 
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known axiom of common sense, as well 
as of law, that qui facit per alium facit 


per se: whatsoever we do by the in~ « 


strumentality of another, is to be con- 
sidered as done by ourselves. ) 
Let us then consider what the apos-' 
tles established. In the first place, we 
find, that they filled up the vacancy’ 
in their own order, occasioned by the 
treachery, and subsequent death of 
Judas. Acts i. 26. Matthias was 
numbered with the eleven apostles. 
The twelve aspostles, answering to the 
twelve tribes of Israel, being thus con- 
stituted, ‘ to go unto the circumcision,” 
(Gal. ii. 8, 9.) God was pleased soon 
after, to convert the persecuting Saul, 
and constitute him an apostle, to go 
unto the gentiles. Acts ix. 15. With 
him Barnabas was associated, in the 
same apostleship; for Barnabas is ex- 
pone called an apostle, as well as 
aul; (Acts xiv. 14,) and St. Paul, in 
order to prove te the Galatians that he 
was in nothing behind the very chief- 
est apostles, (2 Cor. xii. 11,) tells 
them that James, Cephas, and John, 
who seemed to be pillars, that is, Pe- 
ter and the two sons of Zebedee, the 
most eminent of the apostles of the cir- 
cumcision, gave unto him and Barna. 
bas the right hand of fellowship, (Gal. 
ii. 9,) acknowledging their equality. 
Here then are fourteen apostles ; and 
a fifteenth is mentioned by St. Paul, in 
the same epistle. Three years after 
his conversion, he went up to Jerusa- 
lem to see Peter, and abode with him 
fifteen days. ‘* But other of the apos- 
lles,” says he, ‘*saw I none, save 
James, the Lord’s brother.’? This 
James, the Lord’s brother, is so called, 
to distinguish him from James the son 
of Zebedee ; and he was not therefore 


one of the original twelve. Here then is 


conclusive proof, that the apostles en- 
larged their number. We forbear to 
mention further proof at present, be- 
cause we shall have occasion hereafter 
to mention Epaphroditus, and others, 
who are called dxresoros ray teury zion, 
apostles of the churches. That the 
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fs: apostles constituted an order of the apostles; secondarily, elders, or pres. this 
: ministry, called presbyters (wpeeGurepes) byters; (aperGdrepe,) and, thirdly, B ioas 
fs or elders, we presume, will not be, younger men, (ve@répes,) or deacons. puss 
he questioned, We read of the apostles, . But our author affirms, (p. 100,) that Bi w, 
! Barnabas and Paul, (Acts xiv. 23,) that ‘‘ there is no proof from the new tes. B oute 
+ during their mission in Asia minor, tament, that. the apostles instituted B yep 
a “they ordained them elders in every more than one order of ministers.” § yo 
| eburch ;” and in the next chapter, that The apostles themselves, he of course Boon 
i” on their return to Jerusalem, they were excludes ; and of deacons, he also af. the 
received of the apostles and elders; firms, (p. 102,) that they “ were not, in Bf inip; 
that the apostles and elders came to- the primitive age, considered as an Bp’; 
gether, to consider the case of the order of the priesthood.” Of the bor 
gentiles; that it pleased the apostles priesthood, they certainly never were Bot 
i“ and elders with the whole church, to considered as an order; and any one, wer 
{ send chosen men to Antioch, with Paul accustomed to accurate language on BH . 4 
, and Barnabas, &c. evidently showing, this subject, would never have em- fn : 
% that a distinction existed between these ployed the term. But. deacons were, a2 
J two orders. See Acts xv. 2,4, 6, 22, and still are, considered as an order of ders 
‘ 23. the Christian minis(ry. As Dr. B. fo. 
‘y It is equally unquestionable that produces no proof of his assertion, the § 4, 
‘ another order of men was appointed, reader, we trust, will consider ours, as B ¥ 41] 
. and solemnly ordained, by the laying equivalent, at least, to his. As anevi- § 9... 
1 on of the apostles’ hands. Seven of dence, however, that we do not speak § 4:.; 
i these are, mentioned, as having been withoutwjook, we would simply refer by 
appointed from the Grecian, or Hel. to the eighth chapter of the Acts, and § ¥”.. 
lenistick converts; (Acts vi. 3, 5,) ask, whether Philip, one of the seven vat 
.and though they are not there called appointed by the laying on of the § gi. 
deacons, yet it is sufficiently evident, apostles’ bands, did not preach and Se 
that they were distinct from the el- baptize? By another affirmation equal- § 14, 
ders.* Here, then, we have, first, ly positive, he gets rid of the apostles. B ..., 
‘‘It is unnecessary to bring into view § y+, 
* On the subject of the appointment of the distinction, between apostles who § yi) 
deacons, Mosheim maintains, that the seven were supernatusally endued to exe-§ y+ 
mentioned, Acts vi. 3, 5, were not the first cute their bigh commission, and_ the oe 
who were appointed in the church of Jeru- di 7 f 4 _ 1” Act: 
rasalem, but only the first who were appoint- ordinary ministers of the gospe i) 28, 
ed among the Greek, or Hellenistick con- 103. We, on the contrary, think it .,.. 
verts. He considers the ‘young men,” very necessary to bring into view this § 4, , 
(vseriyes) who were in waiting on the apos- distinction; and, if Dr. B, did but 4 
es, and who committe les O na- ; , . : 
bro said Sépghira to the earth, (Acte v. 6, “agg it, the whole of the question, be & },,., 
10,) asi fact the deacons of the church. as undertaken to discuss, turns UpPOD & rect 
** Now, if this opinion be correct,” he adds, mis 
“as it really appears to me to be, there is cumstances of the church at that time.” See Mat 
at once an end of the notion, entertained by Mosheim’s commentaries on the affairs of B. 
some, that the deacons of after-ages, differed Christians before the time of Constantine the ‘und 
Srom those of the primitive times; in thatit great, translated by Vidal. vol. i. p. 237, disc 
was the office of the original or primitive note. But if we are to believe Dr. B. “‘dea- B the 
ones to take care of the poor, but, that those cons originally were considered as the al-@ treg 
of after times, had duties of a very different moners of the church; and no service was oy 
nature assigned to them by the bishops. Jo performed by them, in the offices of publick cal 
iz me il seems clear, that no such alteration took worship, but serving the bread end wine to . 
Oo placein the functions of the deacons, but that communicants, and providing materials for fore 
; from the first, it was their duty to render them- baptism.” p. 112. We may surely be § bap 
hd selves serviceable in ail things, which might be permitted to use Dr. Bancroft’s own authori- FB An, 
ii* required of them, by the situation and cir- ties, when they evidently make against him. By, ,. 
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this point. ‘But let us*attend*to the 
reason he assigns, for its not being ne- 
cessary.” ‘** The apostles,” he ‘says, 
“were supernaturally endued to exe- 
cute their high commission.” And 
were not othets thus endued, beside 
the apostles? Were supernatural gifts 
confined to them? Did not ‘Stephen, 
the deacon, do “great wonders, and 
miracles among the people?’ Acts 
%.'8. Did -not Philip, the deacon, 
work miracles? Acts viii. 6, Did 
not Cornelius and his company, who 
were laymen, speak with tongues ? Acts 
x. 46. If these things are so, the work- 
ing of miracles had no necessary con- 
nexion with the question about the or- 
ders of the ministry, or even with the 
ministry itself. The fact is, that all or- 
ders of men in the church, laity, as 
well as clergy, received, at that time, 
those extraordinary manifestations of 
divine power, which were predicted 
by the prophet: ‘It shall come to 
pass in the last days, (saith God,) I 
will pour out of my spirit upon’ all 
flesh: and your sons and your daugh- 
ters shall prophesy, and your young 
men shall see visions, and your old 
men shall dream dreams: and on my 
servants, and on my hand-maidens, I 
will pour out in those days of my spi- 
rit, and they shall prophesy.” See 
Acts ii. 17, 18, compared with Joel ii. 
28, 29. If, then, the apostolick office 
ceased, when miraculous gifts ceased, 
by the same mode of arguing, we may 
ote that all orders of the ministry 
ave ceased. But the assertion is di- 
rectly contrary to Our Saviour’s pro- 
mise, contained in his commission. 
Matt. xxviii. 18, &c. Jesus came, 


“und spake unto them, (i. e. the eleven 


disciples, v. 16, the whole body of 
the apostles which remained after the 
treachery and death of Judas,) saying, 
all power is given unto me in heaven 
and inearth. Go ye, (apostles) there- 
fore, and make disciples of all nations, 
baptizing them, &c. teaching them, &c. 
And lo, Lam with you (apostles) al- 
way, even unto the end of the world.” 
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The apostolick commission is’ not, and 


‘will not ‘be fulfilled, till all’ nations 


are converted’ to the Christian’ faith, 
baptized, and instructed, in the’ dities 
of their religion. For the accomplish- 
ment of this great purpose, our Lord, 
who hath all power in heaven and 
earth, will, by his authority, be with 
his apostles in their official character, 
and consequently with all who derive 
authority from them, ’till the end of 
the world. Then he will come again, 
to judge the world in rightéousness, 
and to demand from his apostles, and 
from all whom they have commission- 
ed, an account of their trust. Such is 
the declaration of the scriptures ; and 
such is the foundation of Episcopaey ; 
namely, that our Saviour appointed 
in his church, an order of men, invest- 
ed with plenary powers to continue 
the office, given to them, to the end of 
the world; that this order of men ap- 
pointed under them two other orders, 
elders or presbyters, and deacons; 
but that the .apostles confined to their 
own order the right of commissioning 
to the ministry, for this plain reason, 
because they were the only order ap- 
pointed with» plenary powers by our 
Saviour himself. 

But Dr. B. having, in this summary 
way, turned the apostles out of doors, 
and disfranchised’ the deacons, pro- 
ceeds to prove, that there was but one 
order of the ministry, by showing, 
that in the new testament, the words 
presbyter or elder, and bishop, are 
used to denote the same office. ‘ A very 
useless labour ; for if he had known 
any thing of the controversy, or at least, 
if he had read on both sides of the 
question, he would have known that 
this was never disputed. He assumes 
throughout his book, the very point to 
be proved, and proves what is not de- 
nied. The term bishop is applied, in 
the new testament, both to apostles 
and elders; the office of an apostle 
being called, Acts i. 20, ry iwioxemis 
an episcopate or bishoprick. So the 
term presbyter or elder is also applied 
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‘to. the apostles, 1. Pet. vi 1.. The 
elders, eter which are among 
you, | (Peter) exhort, who am also an 
elder ;. (¢ cvpapercurspes, their fellow 
elder,) So St. John, in the salutation 
of his second and third epistles, calls 
himself, the elder, o wper€urepes. And 
in Acts xi. 30, both the first and se- 
cond order of the ministry seem to be 
comprehended under this name. The 
disciples at Antioch, in expectation of 
a great,,dearth predicted by one of 
the..prophets sent to them from Jeru- 
salem, determined to send relief to the 
brethren in Judea; ‘* which,also they 
did,,and sent it to the elders (apo tous 
axperouripous) by the hands of Barnabas 
and Saul.” As the apostles,were re- 
siding still at Jerusalem, and it ap- 
pears, from Acts iv. 35, 37, that it 
was the practice to deposit the chari- 
ties of the church with them, the term 
elders, must here. signify either the 
apostles alone, or at most the.apostles, 
and those of the second order, If 
then, both oflices, that of apostles, as 
well as that of ‘elders, were called in 
the new, testament by the same titles, 
nothing is. gained to the argument by 
proving that the two titles were appli- 
ed indiscriminately to the same office. 
When St. Paul sent for the elders of 
Ephesus to come to him at Miletus, a 
distance of fifty miles, and gave them 
a charge to take heed unto themselves, 
and to,all..the flock ever which the 
Holy. Ghost had made them (ériexe- 
wevs) overseers or bishops, Acts xx. 
25,, the whole. of , the transaction 
shows that he considered himself, and 
was considered by. them, as their ec- 
clesiastical superiour, Of what! conse- 
quence then, is the name by which the 
inferiour order is called, provided the 
fact be established, that it is inferiour ? 
This petty verbal criticism is unwor- 
thy of a rational and learned mind.— 
It is precisely the same quibbling 
sophistry, which would strip. the Re- 
deemer of his attributes, because one 
of the names of God was employed 
among the Jews, to designate a civil 


ruler, 
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The; source: ef the fallacy; may be 


very easily traced, Dre B.,( and all 
the advocates »of presbyterian parity, 
assume, that the term) bishop was used 
in the same restrained signification in 
the apostolick age,sin which it is used 
now. But there is ’coustant fluctua, 
tion, in language, a constant contrac, 
tion from general to specifick, which 
vitiates every argument of this nature, 
Hooker has assigned the reason of this 
change, with his’ usual acuteness; 
** Sith the first things,?”. says he, ‘* that 
grow into general observation, and do 
thereby give men occasion to find name 
for them, are those’ which being. in 
many subjects, are thereby the easier, 
the oftener, and the more universally 
noted ; it followeth that names impos- 
ed to signify common qualities of ope- 
rations, are antienter than is the re- 
straint of those names, to note an exs 
cellency of such qualities and opera- 
tions,in some one or few amongst others, 
For example, the name disciple being 
inveated to signify generally a learner, 
it cannot chuse, but in that significa- 
tion be more antient than when it 
signifies, as it were, by a kind of ap- 
propriation, those learners who being 
taught of Christ, were, in that respect, 
termed disciples, by an excellency, 
The like is to be seen in the name 
apostle, the use whereof, to signify a 
messenger, must needs be more antient 
than that use which restraineth it unto 
messengers sent concerning evangelical 
affairs; yea, this use more antient 
than that whereby the same word is 
yet restrained farther to signify only 
these, whom our Saviour himself im- 
mediately did send. ‘After, the same 
manner, the title or, name of a bishop, 
having been used of old to signify both 
an ecclesiastical overseer in general, 
and more particularly, also, a princi- 
pal ecclesiastical overseer ; it follow- 
eth, that this latter restrained signif- 
cation is not so antient as the former, 
being more common. Yet because 
the things themselves are always an- 
tienter than their names; therefore 
that thing which the restrained use of 
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word doth import, is likewise an- 
ner than the restraint of the word 
;,and consequently that power of 
hief ecclesiastical overseers, which the 
rm of a bishop doth import, was be- 
ore the restrained .use of the name 
hich doth import it. Wherefore a 
yme and impotent; kind of reasoning 
js, When men go about to prove, that, 
the. apostles’ times, there »was. no 
ych thing as the restrained name ofa 
ishop doth now signily ; becausey in 
eit. Writings, there is, found no. re- 
aint of that naine, but only a general 
, whereby it reacheth | unto ell 
jirttual governours and overseers,’ ’=— 
looker’ss Eccl. Pol. book. vii. sec. ii, 
Let any unbiassed man, therefore, 
ead the Acts of. the apostles, and the 
istles to Timothy and Titus, and he 
ill see, that there were three orders 
{the Christian mitisiry ; 1. apostles, 
r chief bishops; 2. presbyters, or 
vferiour bishops; and 3. deacons. 
‘e have already mentioned four apos- 
les, added to the original number; and 
hat there were others, is, we think, 
timated dn Romans xvii. 7, and 2 
or, Vill. :.23. In the latter - passage, 
ur translation. calls them ‘the: mes- 
engers o: the churches; the. word 
postle, as Hooker in the above cited 
assage has observed, originally signi- 
jing a messenger. St. Paul, exhort- 

ng the Corinthians to make contri- 
tions forthe poor Cikistians in Judea, 
lls them that he had sent: Titus to 

ceive their alms, and that with dim, 
e had sent two other brethren, whom 
ehighly commends, (verses 18 & 22,) 

ut does not name. He then adds, 
hat if any of the Judaizing party, who 
ere opposed to him. in that church, 
hould make any objections to their 

tusting these persons, and should ask 
nformation concerning their charac- 
ers, they might reply, that.as for Titus, 
le was already well known to them, 
laving been tbe partner. and fellow 
abourer of St. Paul, in founding their 
bwn church, and, that, as:for the two 


ther brethren, they were from their 
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official, as well as:their privates cha 
racter, worthy of confidendes bei 
APOSTLES: of their ¢hurches,;and: 
glory of Christ. | “If any inquire ‘cons 
cerning Titus, he is: my partner'vanid 
fellow helper, concerning youwsob. if 
our brethren be inquired of, they»are 
the messengers™(déwressaot apostles): of 
the churches and the-glory of. Christ.” 

Such apostles were": Timothy. and 
Titus, Of this the epistles.addressed 
to them exhibit. internal» evidence. 
Timothy is required to lay hands :sud- 
denly on no man; not to receive an 
accusation against a presbyter: without 
sufficient withesses; to reprove, \re- 
buke, exhort ; to hold fast the form of 
sound words ; and to commit what he 
had ‘heard of St. Paul, to faithful: men, 
who should be able to’ téach others. 
‘Titus was left in Crete, to set'in order 
the things that were wanting, that'is, 
to complete what St. Paul had Jeftunt 
done, and to ordain presbyters m every 
city 7 ‘to exhort and rebuke ‘witheall 
authority, and to reject’ a“heretick 
after the first and second admonition. 
In the language of the new testament, 
they were the apostles of their respec- 
tive churches; in the Janguage of the 
church at a later period, Timothy’ was 
bishop of the chutch of Ephesus, ‘Titus 
the bishop of the church of Crete, hav- 
ing presbyters under him in all the 
cities of that island. 1B DOS9 

Dr. B. (p. 101.) produees the whe 
tation of the-epistle to the’ Philippians 
as an evidence that there was fot ohe 
presiding ofhcer there. “TS all the 
saints at Philippi with the: bishops atid 
deacons.”” ‘A 4ittle attention to ‘this 
epistle will enable our readers ‘to! per- 
ceive how easily the objéctiéw is°eb- 
viated. St. Paul being a pftisoner at 
Rome, the Philippians raiséd a sum of 
money to supply his wants, and sent 
it to him by their chief officer, their 
apostle, Epaphroditus. When Epaph- 
roditus returned, he carried an” 
from St. Paul-to them,’ thankiiig aller 
ders in the church for their caré6f 
him. Let any one read theepistlé, 
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and especially the second chapter, from 
the twesity-fourth verse to the end, and 
he will:perceive that this was the real 
state-of; the fact. In verse 25, St. 
Paul calls Epaphroditus, ‘*‘ My brother 
and companion in labour, and fellow- 
soldier, but your messenger.’ In the 
‘original it is, snares axcgedey, but your 
arosTis. In the cherch at Philippi, 
then, there were three orders of minis- 
ters—1. Anapostle; 2+ bishops; 3. 
deacons; in modern language, a bishop, 
with several presbyters or deacons un- 
der him. 

If we look to the example of the 
church of Jerusalem, we shall : find 
traces of the same mode of administra- 
tion. It must be borne in mind how 
rapidly the Christians increased in Je- 
rusalem., On the day of Pentecost, 
Peter converted three thousand souls ; 
three thousand. adults ; enough to form 
three, very large congregations. . A 
short, time after, five thousand more 
werejadded. Not more than twenty 
years luad- elapsed, before we find that 
there. were many myriads, many ten 
thousands of Jews in Jerusalem who 
had becom» Christians. (Acts xxii. 20.) 
Ecclesiastical antiquity constantly and 
unanimously affirms that James the 
Jess} our Lord’s brother, called by 
Josephus James the just, was the first 
bishop of Jerusalem. James the son 
of Zebedee, who was one of the twelve 
apostles, was'put to death by Herod 
about ten/ years after the. martyrdom 
of Stephen, and at the same time Peter 
was'cast into prison. This is related 
‘in, the, twelfth chapter of the Acts ; 
and in the same chapter it is mention- 
edthat St. Peter, on his miraculous de- 
liverange from, prison, came to the 
house of Mary, the mother of Jobn 
whose surname was Mark where many 
were gathered together, praying. And 
when he had gained admittance, and 
had tald. them how he had been de- 
livered, he added, “Go show these 
things unto James, and. to the breth- 


“ren.””. Why was James so particularly 


mentioned, unless it was that he was 


[Seni ] 


the presiding officer of the church; 
Jerusalem ? In the fifteenth chapter 
the acts there is an account of a meet 
ing, or council of the apostles and pre 
byters, concerning the question whe 






















ther the gentiles should be obliged ah 
observe the Mosaick law; at whidity $e! 
council we find James “peaking in tf 







language of authority, and giving sey 
tence. m the case, after St. Peter ; 
others had done speaking ; and to th 
sentence all concurred. How can it 
accounted for, that one who was 
of the original twelve, should have r 
ceived all this respect and deference 
unless we admit the solution,’ that | 
was the apostle or chief bishop of 1 
church in Jerusalem ? In the twenty 
first chapter, St. Luke thus descrit 
the return of himself and St. Paul wy. f, 
Jerusaletn, *‘ And when we were COs#,),. 

to Jerusalem, the brethren’ received wih en 
gladly, and the day following Palijecs, 
went in with us unto James ; a 
all the elders (xavrss 0: wpeoQdrepes, 
the presbyters) were present.” Aci 
xxi. 17, 18; see also Galii.' 12, whe 
persons coming to Antioch who we 
members of the church in Jerusalet 
are said ito come ‘ from James.”’ 

James had not been pre-eminent in ti 
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church of Jerusalem, why should hiliy q,; 
name have been singled out in thi, pie. 
manner? View him as the apostle Gy wo 


bishop of the church in Jerusalem, amfihipew; 
all is clear. It was a proper act Gut, 
respect in St. Paul to visit the bishe di 
on his arrival ; and he found the prefiine ¢, 
byters there with their bishop readfiishon, 
to receive him. Here is all the pro pglor 
of Episcopal government which the 


U 
ture of the narrative admits, and it api, 4 
pears to us impossible to give a satiffing ; 


factory explanation of it on the grout 
of ministerial parity. 

We have seen from the twentielll,, 
chapter of the Acts, that there were 
number of presbyters or bishops ot th 
church of Ephesus. Yet in the R 
velation, the epistles addressed 
the command of Christ to the seve 
churches of Asia minor, in whi 
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43 was included, are dirstted to year 97, and Onesimus about the year 


‘angels of the several churches. 
primary signification of the word 
jug, angel, is a messenger or am- 
: gdor. It is therefore synonymous 
NieHih apostle. St. John in his mystick 
d ‘on of our Lord, saw him surrounded 
bic, seven golden candlesticks, and 
(ioe in his right hand seven stars. 
this symbolick representation, the 
n stars were the angels or apostles 
Mi@iihe seven churches, and the seven 
| Wiidiesticks the seven churches. When 
sefore, St. John says, “* Unto the 
el of the church of Ephesus write,” 
ji. 1. we are warranted to con- 
» that there was an angel or apos- 
presiding over the presbyters or 
'Yichops of that church. And what ren- 
MBs this conclusion the more certain, 
the fact, that not more than ten or 
ve years after the Revelation was 
itten, Ignatius the bishop of Antioch 
dressed a letter to the church in 
hesus, containing among others, 
wally explieit, the following remark- 
expressions: * Since in the name 
God I have received your numerous 
dy, in the person of my inexpressi- 
y dear Onesimus, your btshop accord- 
‘ec to the flesh, I pray that you may 
“Sve him as Christ hath commanded, 
‘Md that you may all resemble him; 
blessed be God that he hath made 
uu worthy of possessing such a bishop. 
ikewise concerning my fellow-servant 
uthus, who by the will of God is 
deacon, | pray that he may con- 
we to be an honour to you and to the 
shop. It becomes you in every way 
® glorify Jesus Christ, who hath glori- 
i you, that by uniform obedience 
"mou may become perfect in the same 
"gpind and sentiment, and may all say 
le same thing of the subject, so that 
ing under subjection to the bish 
nd presbyters, ye may in all things 
sanctified.” Ign. ad Ephes. sec. 1 
hd 2. This Onesimus appears to have 
en the immediate successor of ‘Timo- 
ly; the latter, according to Cave, 
ving received martyrdom about the 


7 
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109. nt 


But Dr. B. asserts, in terms of great | 


confidence, that ordinations were ‘not 
uniformly administered by the apos- 
tles. ‘* From scriptural history,” says 
he, “ it is evident, that pastors of par- 
ticular churches were not. uniformly 
ordained by the apostles, or by evan- 
gelists during their lives. Nay, it is 
apparent, evangelists themselves did 
not always receive ordination from 
the apostles. « St. Paul thus exhorts: his 
son Limothy,:‘* Neglect not the gift 
that is in thee, which was given thee 
by prophecy, and the laying on the 
hands of the presbytery.’” p. 105, 
106. It is a little unfortunate that be 
should have forgotten to mention ano- 
ther passage, which, being collated with 
the above, will serve to define its 
meaning: ** Wherefore [ put thee in 
remembrance, that thou stir up the 
gift of God, which is in thee by the 
putting on of my hands. 2 Tim, i. 6. 
If Timothy received the gift by the 
laying on of the hands of the presby- 
tery, it is certain that St. Paul was 
one of them, and that he was the chief 
agent in the transaction, If Dr. B. 
had recollected this text, it would have 
taught him what sort of presbytery it 
was which thus ordained or consecrat- 
ed Timothy. We think we have shown 
that the title of presbyter was applied 
to the apostles ; and this is the sense 
in which this passage was understood 
by Chrysostom and Theodoret, who 
probably knew as much about the use 
of Greek words as Dr. Bancroft. But 
be that as it may, so long as Timothy 
received the gift by the putting on of 
St. Paul’s hands, the passage in ques- 
tion cannot be adduced to prove that 
pastors ‘* were not uniformly ordained 
by the apostles.” 

But * Paul and Barnabas,” says Dr. 
B. (p. 106,) ‘* as well as Timothy, 
were separated to their work by the 
imposition of the hands of the presby- 
tery.”? Yes: one is quite as likely as 


the other, St. Paul says of himself, 
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Gal, i.) I thatche was’ “an apostle, 
not of men, neither by man, but by 
Jesus Christ and ‘God the Father ;” 
that is, as Macknight, a presbyterian 
‘writer, parapbrases it, ‘* Paul, an apos- 
tle, not sent forth from any society of 
mep, neither appointed -by any: parti- 
cular man, but by Jesus Christ. He 
received his, commission as the first 
twelve did, directly from our Lord 
himself.’ The fact to which Dr. B. 
alludes, and which has led him into 
this: strange mistake, is’ as follows*: oln 
the thirteenth chapter of the Acts it is 
said, that ‘* there were in.the church 
that was at Antioch, certain prophets 
and teacliérs ; as Barnabas, and Sime- 
on that was called Niger, and Lucius 
of Cyrene, and Manaen—and Saul. 
As they ministered to the Lord, and 
fasted, the Holy Ghost said, Separate 
me Barnabas and Saul for the work 
whereunto I have called them. And 
when they had fasted and prayed, and 
Jaid their hands on. them, they sent 
them away.” Now from the very 
terms of the narrative, this could not 
have been an ordination. Barnabas 
and Saul were already possessed of 
the same powers as Simeon, Lucius, 
and Manaen. They are all spoken 
of as already prophets and teachers. 
What Dr. B. mistakes for an ordina 
tion, was merely the solemn invocation 
of the divine blessing on them, for a 
particular work, namely, that of visi- 
ting the churches of Asia minor; and 
it is expressly stated, Acts xiv. 26, 
that they returned to Antioch, ‘* whence 
they had been recommended to the gruce 
of God, for the work which they fulfil- 
led.” The most candid and intelligent 
resbyterian writers, have acknow- 
ledged, that this was not an ordination. 
** Paul,” says Macknight, ‘* was first 
made an apostle by Christ, when he 
appeared to'him, in the way to Da- 
mascus, Acts ix. 15. And three years 
‘afler that, his apostolick commission 
was renewed, Acts xxii. 21. So that 
he’ was sent forth, neither by the 
church at Jerusalem, nor by that at 
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Antiocl ‘The Holy Ghost indeeg 
dered the prophets at Antioch (j 
Xiii. 2,) to’ separate Paul and Ba 
bas; but it was to the work, wher, 
he had called them formerly. . 
separation was simply a recommen 
them to: the grace of God: by prays 
Macknight Comm. in loc. vol. jij, 
108. Any one, whois at all acquaj 
ed with ecclesiastical antiquity, 
knows, that it was a common prar 
whenever the blessing of God was 
voked to accompany the invocatj 
by the laying on of Hebds. 

We have now, with some diligey 
examined Dr..B’s. account of the 5 
mitive church ; and we give ourse! 
some credit for patience in thusj 
vestigating assertions, made with 
hardibood which may go down 
Worcester, but which certainly can 
be very composedly tolerated by m 
who know that there are other peo 
in the world, beside Calvinists 
unitarians.. Perhaps our readers h 
considered their patience quiteas mu 
exercised in the perusal of our luc 
brations, as we have thought ours 
have been, in the lucubrations the 
selves. We shall therefore rese 
what we have tosay further with rege 
to Dr. B's, book, for another numb 
and shall conclude at present, with 


quotation from Hooker, which expre 
ses our own convictions, and whit 


will, we hope, be equally expressive 
those of our readers. 

‘* A thousand five hundred years 
upward, the church of Christ hath n 
continued under the sacred regime 
of bishops. Neither for so long hi 


Christianity been ever planted in a 


kingdom throughout the world, 5 
with this kind “of government alon 


which to have been ordained of God 
1 am, from mine own part even as tt 
solutely persuaded, as that any othe 
kind of government in the worl 






whatsoever, is of God. 
‘** We are not through errour of mi 


deceived, but some wicked thing, hal 
undoubtedly bewitched us, if we f0 
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sake that government, the use wheregf To slaves of heaven, as they crouch!.O seer, 
universal experience hath for so many For sure would Mary ne’er immortals bear; 
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yeats approved, and betake ourselves Seer, doom’d to dust thy fame ‘hath even 
unto a regiment, neither appointed of 
“NM God himself, as they who favour it 
nd pretend, nor ‘till yesterday ever heard 
yes of, among men. 
lit “The time may come, when bi- 
i@ shops, whose regiment doth now seem 
am ayoke, so heavy to bear, will be longed 
avi for again, even by them that are the 
as yeadiest to have it taken off their necks. 
ati@@™ But in the hands of divine Providence, 
we leave the ordering of all such 
eng™ events.” 


—— 
e| For the Gospel Advocate, 
U3 EXTRACT FROM THE MESSIAH, 
th BOOK Il. > 
"@) Translated from the original German of 
7 K lopstock. 
. (Continued from p. 259.) 
“OME He cried aloud, and wept tow’rds heaven, 
and strove 
ham To speak his transports. But, so long ex- 
aU pos’d. 
luca 1° hellish torments, his enfeebled soul—_ 
e Could nought save stammer ; yet his longing 


arms 
New Stretch’d toward th’ Eternal, and his look 
3e of joy 
gi From forth that darksome rock, proclaim’d 
full well 
His raptur’d feelings. So the sage’s soul, 
That, long the future pondering oer, yet 
re doubts 
hig Of future life, and trembles in itself 
1¢@ To be annibilated. Should a friend, 
Sare of eternity and proud in God 
Console; and shed the balm of pity o’er it, 
Sudden the sad one breaks forth into joy 
Knowing the truth; and blesses Heaven 
i: aloud ; 
ham And feels repose ; and is again immortal. 
So "twas with Samma at that new-felt ease, 
80 balmy, so unwont. Messias now 
“Eg With mighty voice the lord of hell address'd : 
NCEE Spirit of desolation, who art thou 
10m Dhat thou should’st thus the race of man af- 
- front? . 
lam, replied a voice of deafning awe, 
Satan, the world’s true king; the lord of 
- those 
That live, unconquer’d spirits, "neath my 
realm ; ean 
Ah occupation, which methinks more bright, 
ere exalted is, than those ordain’d 
~ $37 aDVOCATE, VOL. II. 






pierc’d 

The darkness of my hell; and Satan’s self, 

Be proud upon the thought, had left his throne 

To see in thee the future Saviour 

Of slaves that bow toGod. Yet wert thou 
nought 

Buta poor prophet, whose chimerick dreams, 

O heaven, multiply like those thegarm 

Of death entombs beneath their kindred sod. 

I care not for immortals; yet, to while 

My time of idleness away, I plague 

And torture, as thou seest, thy lov’d man- 
kind. 

Look on this place of wretchedness, and say, 

Are Satan’s words helieing? Now I haste 

Back to my hell in@tiumph, that again 

My subject bands may greet me ; and, mean- 
time, 

Will’st thou work miracles, now have thy 
wish, 

Seer of mortality; for Satan leaves 

The field to thee, and soon'his mighty foot 

Shall cleave a blasting passage. thro’ the 
depths 

Of ocean and of earth till straight again, 

King, he return to claim his wrested world. 

But, e’er I part, die wretch! he said, and 
vast 

Rush’d upon Samma ; but the sleeping force 

Of the peace-loving Mediator now 

Repel?d him; as th’ Almighty’s, when 
worlds 

Are doom’d to ruin by the powers of hell. 

The arch fiend fled deep trembling, and for- 

ot ? 

To fray his passage thro’ the ocean depths ! 

Samma, meanwhile, with looks of rapture 
left 

The rock toseek his Saviour. So the banks 

Of proud Euphrates, him of Babylon* 

Full joyful left; when first he had regain’d 

His pristine form, and dar’d to look anew 

Upon the orb of heaven; feeling no more 

The fearful teuch of God at ev’ry rush 

Of the broad stream ; nor trembling at each 
storm 

That rolled like the storms of Sinai’s mount, 


When towards his hanging shades he has~- 
ten’d back ee 


An humiliated monarch, now no more 


Issuing the vain command to adore his 


shrine— 
Ev’a with such joy knelt Samma down and 
spake ; 
May [ not follow thee, thou holy man 
And spend the Jife thou givest me anew 
In thy blest service? Thushe said; and held, 
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* Nebuchadnezzar, 
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‘With trembling arms, Messias to his breast. 

Christ smil’d benign upon him and replied: 

Follow fot now my steps, but linger oft 

On Golgath’s mount, and thou shait view 
thyself 

What Abram and the prophets could but 
hope for. 

As thus he spoke, foel turn’d to John, 

And said, in timid innocence, these words : 

O chosen of God’s prophets, lead me forth 

To where he stands; thou know’st him. 
Smiling heard 

The lov’d disciple, that untutor’d speech ; 

And brought him to Messias; and he spake + 

Prophet of God, true thou wilt not permit 

My sire to follow thee; but dare inquire, 

ay youth emboldened by thy miracles, 

hy thou remain’st amid these gloomy 

shades 

That fright me so? O! rather deign to 
come ; 

To my sire’s dwelling plage, and there ac- 
cept 

What my glad mothe? shall before thee set, 
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Honey ‘and milk and fruits, that lovel 


yield 
Our trees, shall be for thee ; our Jambs ther 
drop | BW 
For thee, their tenderest load ; and I, mysdiijpe ; 
O pitying propliet, will enraptur’d lead thalipesy 
Beneath the shade of trees, which late 1 : 


sire 
Portion’d for me; and thou, alas! my brlllfye 
ther 
Must I then leave thee, ’mid the cold gray re 
damps ! 
And canst thou never more cull, pleas’d, wilgin tt 
me i - wild 
Spring’s partycolour’d flowret’s ! never me orge 
Embrace thy brother! Prophet of the bightl tool 
est, disti 
There lies he, mouldering in yon new madi ovey 
grave. wer 
Jesus look’d on with pity; and bespoke of ¢} 
The mov’d disciple: wipe away the tears & tatic 
From his sad cheek. Full many havVe | see con, 
Amoog mankind Jess virtuous than he, achi 
(Te be continued.) | 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. legit 


Extracts from the Address of the Board of 
Directors of the Domestick and Foreign 
Missionary Society, of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the United States of 
America, to the Members of the said 
Church. 

Philadelphia, Feb. 16, 1822. 

We refer, for a development of the views 
of the convention, to the constitution of 
the society, to be appended to this re- 
port; from which it will appear, that these 
are the two objects of domestick and foreign 

- Mnissions. 

Had no other than the former been at- 
tempted, there would have been a wide range 
for the display of zeal and of endeavour. It 
is probably known to those who will be the 
yeadérs of this address, that there was a time 
within the m ory of many living, when, in 

_ ‘conse ve e troubles of the revolu- 
War, concurring with the want of 
means of continuing the ministry among 


* ourselves, the far greater number of our con- 


_ gregations were destitute of pastors; and 
deed, in a state approaching to annihi- 
ation. Although, under the blessing of God, 
there has been a gradual yevival of the ad- 
ministration of the ordinances ; yet, to this 

day, in the Atlantick states there are nume- 
yout districts, in Which a considerable por- 
fién 6f the people is Episcopal, while yet an 
Episcopal ministry is unknown among them: 


owing partly to the circumstance, that the pre’ 
number of the ordained is unequal to the def tute 
mand ; but principally to their being a scat#% agr 
tered people, not likely to be benefited by ort 
any other than a missionary ministry ; until lost 
by excitement thus made, and by consequestf of o 
increase, the inhabitanis shall be competent 
to the supporting of a ministry of their own and 
This has been found, in many instances, to be ber 
the effect of the occasional visits of a zealow— yol 
missionary. isc 
It adds immensely to the necessity of thei cur 
present call on your beneficence, that while 
the active members of our church have beenf§ the 
occupied in repairing the decayed waysi% nei 
and renewing the dilapidated building but 
of our Zion, new prospects have tho 
opening on them westward, in immense teri out 
ritories, in which the church is to be reared the 
if at all, from its foundations. Ithas bee—% hay 
distressing to the hearts of those prominest eh 
in our ecclesiastical concerns, that for, som the 
years past they have received continyal ani co 
earnest requests for ministerial supplies, which 
there were no means of meeting. Some aid of 
has been afforded. It has been very small; § om 
but the thankfulness with which it was receit- br 
ed, the excilement. consequent on it among @ ga 
those destitute members of our communion, th 
and its efficiency beyond proportion to what @ ou 
was bestowed, present pleasing presages of rs 


what may be expected from the ‘combined 





rgies ef-our church throughout-the union, 
prudently directed, Bad tentaied tartan 


Weiiberality of its members generall 


We stand in a relation to can bilities in 
dhe new states, not unlike to. that in which, 
before thé revolution, the Episcopal papula, 
fion in the Atlantick provinces stood to their 
nt church in land. What was then 
conduct of that chusch, towards the fore- 
fathers of those who are now. invited to imi- 
tate them in their beneficence? It was, that 
she extended her fostering care to her sons 
in their migration to the then uncultivated 
wilderness of the new world; and that she 
organized a society, in which the prelat™ 
took the lead, being sustained by the most 
distinguished of the clergy and of the laity 
over the whole realm, Although their aids 
were discontinued with the acknowledgment 
of the independence of this countrya limi- 
tation to which they were restricted by the 
conditions of their charter—yet the good 
achieved by them is felt in its consequences 
to the present day. To provinces planted 
by members of the established church, they 
extended no aid; nor. was there occasion for 
any, there being provision made in them, by 
legislative assessments, But in the provinces 
ia which the Episcopal portion of the popula- 
tion was thin, and other forms of profession 
prevalent ; we should at this time be.desti- 
tute of the means of worshipping God 
agreeably to the dictates of our consciences, 
or rather, there would have been long since 
lost all the traces of the peculiar institutions 


ot of our apostolick church, had it not been for 





lous 





the fostering care of the said venerable body, 
and for the expense to which, the mem- 
bers of our communion in the parent land 
yoluntarily subjected themselves. The time 
is come, when gratitude and honour, in con- 
currence with zeal for what we conceive to 
be the truths of scripture, urge us to repay 
the benefit; not to the bestowers’of it, who 
neither claim nor stand in need of a return; 
but by the supply of the spiritual wants of 
those who have migrated from eur, soi, as 
eur forefathers migrated from the land of 
their nativity; and who would doubtless 
have been objects of the beneficence of the 
ehurch which is oar common parent, but for 
the severance which has taken place ja the 
course of divine Providence, 

While werepresent, in this important point 
of view, the wants of the members of our 
ewe church, we do not overlook the other 
branch of our trust; {fom which it may be 
gathered, that the convention contemplated 
the giving of a beginning to efforts simultane- 
ous with those of ether denominations of 
Christians, for the extending of the light of 
the gospel to the benighted heathen. There 
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is no.fact more .remarkable on: the face of | 
the, bible, than that the gospel is to be 
preached to all nations: this having been 
abnounced by the Saviour in person, and by 
his. apostles ‘after his erucifixion, . Judgi 
from what we know of the course of Provi- 
deyce, operating through the intervention of 
second causes, we age led to conclude, that 
these predictions will be fulfilled by hu- 
man endeavours, under the government of 
divine grace. hy 

Here opens on us a subject which cannot 
be contemplated without grief, on account 
of the inefficiency of measures formerly pur- 
sued for the extending of the kingdom of the 
Redeemer ; and especially their contrariety 
to the beneficent spirit which it breathes, 
The sword and the cross have been display- 
ed in unnatural alliance, in wars professe 
made for the subjecting ef nations to the 
sceptre of the Prince of peace. -The effect 
has been, either the generating of enmity 
against a religion attermpted to be obtruded 
by violence; or,.the establishing of the same 
religion in nam®; but disfigured by corrup- 
tions subversive of the spirit “of its institu- 
tions. It was not this that the faith in 
Christ bad been propagated, when, within a 
few years after the apostles, its apologists 
appealed to the known fact, that indepen, 
dently on human policy or farce, it had reach- 
ed the utmost limits of the then known 
world. ' 

Of late years, under very différent circum- 
stances, and generally in.a very different 
spirit from, the above, there have been put 
forth endeavours, for the conveying of the 
gospel. to heathen nations. has been 
by presenting the books. of scripture in theig 
different janguages; and by sending to them 
missionaries, whose views are detached from 
all, the concerns, alike of temporal sove- 
reignties, and of spiritua] domination interfer- 
ing with civil duties; and who cannot have 
any other object, than that of making their 
converts the subjects of ** a kingdom not of 
this world.”? .Who'can calculate the effects 
of this new pen for the evangelizing of the 
world? And who can tell, whetber it may 
pot be the expedient in the counsels 
vine Wisdom, for. the, fulfilment of, th 
mise to.the Messiah, of , “+ givin: 
heathea for his. inheritance, and t 
parts of the, earth for his possession? 
hastening the,time, when, in the language 
the new testament, ‘* the fulness of the 
tiles. shajl. have come in.” . 

But. why should this be reckoned alto- 
gether a problem, when there has already . 
begun and progressed a series of events, 
pointing to the consummation so desirable? 
Already, the peaceful. preaching of the gos- 
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el has made inroads on the superstitions 
jah and. of Budda in Asia. Already, 
Aftica, many of her sable children are as- 
sembled ‘under pastors, who break to them 
the bread of life. And already the uni 
of religion and civilization has made the 
beginning of ‘a rescue of the inhabitants of 
our western wilderness, from the atrocities 
of their savage state; and of opening their 
eyes to a dae esteem of the arts and the en- 
joyments of civilized life ; under no circum- 
stance, however, without a rlionate 
esteem for those truths, those précepts, and 
those promises, which can. be learned only 
from the bible. - 
It is a remarkable fact, tending to sustain 
the sentiments which have been delivered, 
that there has lately appeared, in various 
countries, a zeal for missionary labours, be- 
yond any thing of the same spirit since the 
age of the first preaching of the gospel. Ma- 
ny and great are the dangers to be encoun- 
tered, and many and great are-the privations 
to be submitted to, in the prosecution of such 
designs; and yet the ardour, far from being 
damped by discouragement of this sort, is on 
the increase. In the beginning, there may 
have been no unreasonable apprehensions, 
that the fire would expire after a transient 
blaze; but many years have attested not 
only the sincerity, but the perseverance of 
the men, who had thus devoted themselves 
to the going out into the high-ways and 
hedges of pagan idolatry, at the cost of en- 
countering any hardships, and of being for 
ever separate in this world from the endear- 
ing intercourses of kindred and early at- 
tachments. Is there not in this what may 
not improbably be an indication of the ap- 
proach of the time, when there shall be a 
vevifying of the promise—“ from the rising 
of the sun, even unto the going down of the 
same, my name shall be great among the 
gentiles ?” aikss 
For these reasons, we assign its due im- 
portance to the secondary branch of the con- 
stitution of the society, while we consider the 
other as its more immiediate object. For in 
ymparing the claims of the great fields of 
in the bounds of our federal com- 
fof those exterior to it, there was 
viction of ‘the preponderance of 
pr, because of the more immediate 
nin which they stand to us, dnd be- 
se of the greater efficiency which isTikely 












% to be the result of community of lafiguage® 


and manners ; the greater ease of perpetdat- 
ing the knowledge of revealed trath, where, 
although on the decline, it is not absolutely 
lost, than whiere it is to be begun; and the 
less expense in the sending and the maintain- 
ng of missionaries if the former case, than 


a 





ting Christ ; and as pious persons, among oun 
selves, have declared their ardent wishes igi 
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im the latter. -Neve as it appea 
that the good providence of God is opening 
new prospects of the bringing of heathg 
people within the pale of the’ church 







favour of an opening of this channel for the 
liberality, the convention have complied with 
so pious a motion; at the same time, judging 
it a dictate of religious prudence, to leave tg 
every subscriber to choose, if he should_en 
tertain a choice, between the two purpose 
defined. Accordingly, this is provided { 
by the second article of the constitution. 
We conclude, in the spirit of the conclu 
sion of the constitution; by inviting all th 
members of our church to put up the praye 


there suggested, for the blessing of Godif 


on the concern committed to our trust; not 
doubting that the effect of such a prayer, 
habitually put up to the throne of grace, 
will so interest the affections of the suppli- 
cants, as to egsure their contributing of rea- 
sonable portions of their substance, for the 
accomplishing of so estimable an object of 
their desire. Especially, if such persons 
should have felt the check of the admonitions 
of the gospel on their consciences, of its con- 
solations under the various vicissitudes of life, 
and of the bright prospects which it opens 
beyond the darkness of the grave; they will 
cheerfully bestow their proportionate aids, 
for-the extending of those benefits to regions 
where they are now unknown; to the re- 
taining of them in districts, in which they are 
in danger of being lost in an increasing dis- 
soluteness of manners ; in short, in contribut- 
ing to the reign of truth and righteousness, 
and thus leading on to the accomplishment 
of the object of the petition enjoined on us 
for daily wse—* the doing of the will of God 
on earth, as it is done in heaven.” 





PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY. 


Tu® trustees of the theological school of the 
protestant Episcopal church in the United 
States held their annual meeting in the city of 
New York, on the 234 day of July, 1822. 
The meeting consisted of clerical and lay 
trustees from Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New York, and Peonsylvania. The venera- 
ble presiding bishop of the church, bishop 
White, of Pennsylvania, favoured the meet- 
ing with his presence and his counsels. Bishop 
Hobart, of New York, and bishop Croes, 
of New Jersey, also attended. Bishop Brow- 
nell of Connecticut, had made arrangements 
for attending, bat was prevented by indispo- 
sition. At the meeting, an interesting com- 
munication was read from the standing com- 
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tee of the-church in South Carolina, af- 
rding strong evidence of the lively and zea- 
interests of the ‘bishop and clergy and 
of that state, in the success of the semi- 
» to which they have liberally contri- 
The trustees adopted statutes for 
government of the institution, and attend- 
itifmed an examination of the students, who af- 
ing@forded evidence of very satisfactory profi- 
ciency in the different branches of study 
which they had pursued. An interesting 
address was delivered in the presence of the 
trastees the professors, and the students, by 
the presiding bishop. A dissertation was read 
by one of the students, and sermons publickly 
Isdelivered by two of their number. ‘The fol- 
lowing is the report of the professors. 


New York, July 22, 1822. 


. The professors of the generai theologi- 
cal seminary beg Jeave respectfully to report 
to the trustees as follows: 

At the commencement of the session, on 
the 13th of February, 1822, the following 
students were admitted as members of the 
institution :—Seth W. Beardsley, New 
York ; Augustus Convers, New York; Ro- 
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oa bert B, Croes, New Jersey; John Dick, 
fe. gew York; Edward K. Fowler, New 
= York; Thomas T. Groshon, New York; 
vig Lemuel B. Hull, Connecticut; William L. 
ds, gitving, New York; Levi 3. Ives, New 
ony | Lork + William Jarvis, Connecticut ; Samu- 
vai el R. Johnson, New York ; William L. 
ir Johnson, New York ; Samuel Marks, Penn- 
ig. @ Y!vania; Henry M. Masoa, Pennsylvania ; 
it. | Matthew Matthews, Pennsylvania; Sylves- 
ter Nash, Virginia; Thomas V. Peck, New- 
a York; William T. Potter, Massachusetts ; 
us B George M. Robinson, New York ; William 
od Shelton, Connecticut; Edward ‘Thomas, 
South Carolina ; Henry J. Whitehouse, New 
York ; and Joseph L. Yvonnet, New York. 
On the 22d of March, Samuel G. Raymond, 
\b B New York, was admittedy on the 22d of 
pril, Joseph P. Verdries, Pennsylvania ; 
be ee dilip Gadsden, South Carolina; and Wil- 
og fg lam P. Colin, South Carolina ; and, on the 
of @ lth of June, Paul T. Keith, South Caroli- 
ba. 
G » The students attended the professor of 
t, Pastoral theology and pulpit eloquence * 


one day every week, from the commence- 
yp fe ment of the session until the month of June. 
te i phe service of the church was on these oc- 
p fasions performed as a devotional exercise 

by the students in rotation, and two sermons, 
yo fy ond frequently more, were delivered by 
tp jm em, which, as well as the performance of 


». phe service, were the subjects of the criti- 


” *Right Rev. John Henry Hobart, D. D. 
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‘ciems of the r. They also went 
through a short course of instruction on the 
qualifications and duties of the clerical office. 

The professor of biblical learning and of 
the interpretation of scripture* reports, 
that he has attended two classes. One of 
them, having studied with him, during the 
Jast term of the seminary, while in New Ha- 
ven, the epistles from Romans to Colossians, 
inclusive, has, during the present session, 
gone through the remainder. As this class 
attende@him but once a week, it has been 
found impracticable to review any but the 
epistieto the Hebrews. The other class at- 
tended twice a week, and, after carefully 
reading the gospel of St. Matthew, exami- 
ned the evangelists as a harmony, the 
Greek of archbishop Newcome being used 
as a text book, and the general principles of 
other harmonists being occasionally pointed 
out. Since the beginning of May, they have 
pursued the study of the historical books of 
the old testament from Joshua‘to Esther, in- 
clusive ; but as the variety of duties which 
engaged their attention made it impractica- 
ble for them to devote more than ' one day 
in the week to this pursuit, it was impossible 
to attend to it with any minuteness. Lec- 
tures on subjects connected with these stu- 
dies were occasionally read by the professor, 
and he believes that the most important 
questions of a critica) nature arising out of 
them, were topicks of discussion. 

The class attending the professor of sys- 
tematick theologyt began, shortly after 
the opening of the seminary, to study bishop 
Pearson’s caposition of the creed, and have 
proceeded as far as that part of the work 
inclusively, which treats ‘of the personality 
afd divinity of the Holy Ghost: comprising 
nearly five sixths of the whole. ‘The class 
was attended three times a week generally, 
but considerable interruptions in their exer- 
cises has been occasioned by the state of the 
professor’s health. ‘The course pursued by 
him has been to connect with the study of 
the exposition of the creed, that of other 
works on some subjects which appeared to 
require a more full examination than the 
bishop’s exposition contains. The class, ac- 
cordingly, have studied nearly the wholéof 
the following’ works: Jones’s Catholick 
Doctrine of the Trinity; Bishop Horsley’s 
Tracts on Unitarianism; Dr. Magee on the 
Atonement; Bishop Hobart’s Tract on the 
Descent into Hell, with Bishop Horsley’s 
Sermon on the same subject; and Weston 
the Resurrection, with several of Bishop 
Horsley’s Sermons on that subject. Occaé 


i. 





* Rev. Samuel H. Turner, D. Dy 
t Rev. Bird Wilson, D, D. 
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sional references haye likewise been made to 
passages in other authors. 

With the professor of the nature, minis- 
try, and polity of the Christian church, and 
ecelesiastical history,* the students at- 
tended during the present session in two elas- 
ses. The first class, having prosecuted in 
the seminary, while at New Haven, the stu- 
dy of the history of the church before the 
coming of Christ, and for the three following 
centuries, have attended to the ecclesiasti- 
eal history of the fourth century, with Mo- 
sheim for the text book, It was thea 
thought advisable to direct their notice to 
the writings of tlie earlier fathers, with the 
view of passing from them to the study of 
the nature and ministry of the church, under 
the adyantage of the important light throwa 
on these subjects by that sound and best rule 
for the interpretation of scripture, the gene- 
rally prevaijing principles and practice of the 
first Christians, 

The varjous other claims upon the time of 
the students rendered impossible a critica] 
study of the fathers in the original lapgua- 

s, All, therefore, that could be done on 
this head, wag, to recommend that exercise 
to them when opportunity shall be afforded, 
The generally accurate translations of arch 
hishop Wake, and of the Rev. William 
Reeves, were made subjects of particular 
examination, and those parts of them which 
had the most important bearing on the prin- 
ciples and practice of the primitive church, 
haying been compared with the originals, 
such jnaccuracies as occasionally appeared 
were pointed out. The notes and other ob- 
servations of these, translators, particularly 
applying. the study of the fathers to the im- 

rtant topicks connected with the first de- 
partment of this professorship, were made 
the subject of particular notice and exami- 
pation, 

The second class have been engaged in the 
bistory of the church before the coming. of 
Christgand have recited that portion of the 
third part of Stackhouse’s body of divinity 
which relates to this subject, and the first 
six books of Prideaux’s connexions. 

Each of the above classes has attended 


- the professor once in every week, and, for 


short time, the second class has attended 
twice. , 
The professor has devoted as much of bis 
time as his other avocatioas would admit, to 
the recitations of the students from the above 
text books. Where additional facts or il- 
justrations have presented themselves to his 
miiod, in the course of this exercise, he has 
endeavoured to improve the circumstance, 
by a familiar and informal notice of them, 





# Rev. Benjamy, T. Onderdonk. 


Upon the union of the general semi ar 
with that of New York, those students whyme 
had made some progress in the’ Hebrew la 
guage, formed themselves into two clz 
who have attended the professor of Heb 
and Greek literature,* since the commer 
ment of the session until the present tin 
During the above period, the classes ha 
severally read the first 17 psalms, and th 
first 17 chapters of Isaiah; and beside cop 
tinua] repetitions of distinct parts of the sax 
in the course of the recitations, they hay 
nearly completed a geuveral revision of th 
whole. The class that read Isaiah have at 
tended the professor once. a week from th 
commencement of the session. The othe 
class, for some time, attended two recitations 
ineach week; but, ia consequence of th 
numerous studies to be pursved, the facult 
thought it expedient to diminish the numb 
of recitations one ‘half. Several ‘students 
who were not able to join either of the above 
classes, have separately attended the profes. 
sor during the latter part of the session. {n 
addition to the above course of study, a part 
of each. week has been devoted to such off@ 5 
the students as were desirous of haviag as. talic 
sistance in reading the notes to bishop Pear. fleas! 
£on’s exposition of the creed. the 

The professor of the evidences of revealed 
religion and of the application of moral sci- 
ence to theologyt reports, that since the 
last week of April, nearly all the students, 
except those of them who had already gone 
over the same course during the last year in 
the New York seminary, have attended his 
instructions. 

The text book used in this part of the 
course, was Paley’s evidences, in which the 
class was regularly examined. In going 
ever this work, it was endeavoured to give 
such an enlargement of Paley’s argument by 
extemporary intruction, reference to other 
authors, and, where the subject appeared to 
demand it, by written lectures or disserta- 
tions, as to present a general view of the 
historical and internal evidences of Chris 
tianity, of the popular objections of im 
fidelity and thejr refutation, and of the histo 
ry of controversies on that subject, especially 
so far as they seemed to have an influence 
upoa the opinions of our own country ; ex 
eepting only those objections and controver 
sies of a purely abstract and metaphysical 
eharacter, the consideration of which has 
been reserved for another part of the course 

The faculty beg leave further to report, 
that, of the students abovementioned, 
Messrs. Dick, Fowler, Groshon, Peck, Ro- 
binson, and. Raymond, have left the semi- 



































































* Mr. Clement C. Moore, 
+ Mr. Gulian C. Verplanck. 











antepaty ; also Mévers. Irving and Ives, in conse- 
hy 2 of theit expectations shortly to take 
giders, arfd Mr. Nash, in consequence of the 
ss of his father. Messrs. Marks and 
'Yvonnet are absent. 
All which is respectfully submitted. Sign- 
by order of the faculty of the theologi- 
school, J. H. HOBART, President. 















PALESTINE MISSION. 
Though we do not think it necessary to 
make copious extracts from a work so 
nerally circulated as the Missionary 
Herald, we think our readers will be gra- 
tified with the perusal of the following ex- 
tracts from a letter of Rev. Pliny Fisk, 
dated “* Alexandria, Feb. 4, 1822. 
Iv respect to brother Parsons’s health, I 
fan say but little in addition to what you 
will find in the letters we forwarded to 
Smyrna about tendays ago. His symptonrs 
are in many respects more favourable ; but 
he continues extremely weak, and his con- 
stitution is evidently very much impaired, 
if not completely broken down. We have 
a skilful physician, who says, without hesi- 
tation, that he will, in some good degree at 
Jeast, recover; at the same time, he gives 
the opinion, that he will not be likely ever 
to enjoy good health again, certainly not in 
this climate, referring to Egypt and Judea. 
There will always be a tendency to a dis- 
ordered state of the bowels and of the liver. 
He says that, for the winter, the climate of 
this place is favourable; for the summer, no 
ace would be so favourable as mount Le- 
non. Were we both in health, we should 
Wish to spend the summer on that mountain. 
We shall probably remain in Egypt until 
spring, and then, if Providence permit, go to 
mount Lebaron. We have entertained the 
hope, that one or both of us might be at Je- 
rusalem at Easter, but we begin to fear that 
we shall not be able to accomplish this part 
four plan. We regrét this, though we re- 
ret it less than we should do, if the state 
the country were such as to allow as 
grims to go, as usual, to the holy city. e 
apprehend very few, if any pilgrims will g6 
year. 
“it has grieved us, and I am sure it has 
tieved you, and many others, to find the 
funds of the board in such an embarrassed 
ftafe. That they who profess to Le the 
ds of foreign missions, could, with per- 
fect'ease, enable the board to enlarge all 
their Missions, and establish many new ones 
without delay, is a point which, I presume, 
ho one will deny. But howJar it may be 
the will of God that pecuniary contributions 
shall aid in the diffusion of the gospel, is a 
question not so easily answered. That it is 
the duty of the churches to send forth and 
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support missionaries ong the heathen, will 
not, I trust, be questioned by true Christiatisy 
It is certain, howeygr, that a missionaty, 
who possesses the spirit of his work, will be 
the last man to complain for want of tempo+ 
ral comforts. If he reads the history of 
Christ, of the primitive diseiples, and of thé 
martyrs, he will think all his sacrifices and 
sufferings are nothing. If missionaries poss 
sess any otlier spirit than this, there will be, 
I fear, but little reason to hope, that success 
will attend their labours. “The head of the 
church knows how far pecuniary aid would 
render them more extensively useful; and so 
far, 1 trust, he will cause, it to be afforded. 
For missionaries themselves to speak on the 
subject of contributions for their owm sup- 
port, is a delicate thing. I have, more than 
ce, resolved never to mention the subject 
in my Communications to you or others. If 
I know myself, | would never do it for my 
own support or comfort. I would sooner, 
in case the provision now made for my sup- 
port should fail, devote one half my time to 
labour, and thus support myself. But when 
I read the journals of our brethren in other 
missions ; and when I look at Smyrna, and 
Armenia, and then see how difficult, how 
next to impossible it is, for the board to send 
additional labourers into any of these fields, 
though there are young men ready to go, 
who ask for nothing but their food and 
clothing, | cannot but wish that 1 were able 
to say something, which would rouse Chris- 
tians to greater liberality. When a taber- 
nacle was to be built, the people of Israel, 
of every condition, age, and sex, came for- 
ward, voluntarily, wifk their offerings, till 
the priests were obliged to say, ‘Stop. 
There is enough and -too much.? When a 
temple was to be built, David offered, wil- 
lingly, gold to the value of 18 or 20 millions 
sterling, beside a large amount of silver and 
other things, and his chief men then offered 
a much larger amount; and Davids prayer 
shows that, instead of feeling any reluctance, 
he offered all this from choice, and felt un- 
worthy of the privilege of doing it. Thanks 
be to Gbd for the grace bestowed on his 
people, there are, in the present day, many 
bright examples of cheerful liberality. But 
alas ! how often is the opposite true! What 
reluctance! What frivolous excuses! What 
absurd and ridiculous objections ! Thave beew 
an agent for the missionary cause, and shall 
never cease to remember, with g¥atitude, 
the kind encouragement, the cordial-approz 
bation, and the cheerful contributions, of a 
few, in many places which I had occasion to 
visits ., But, the eoldness, the shyness, ' 
‘tudied neglect, the suspicion, the prejudieey 
which fhe simple ntimé of missionary Wgent 
produced in the minds ‘of many, who profess 
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to be Christians, to have their treasure in 
heayen, to prize the gospel above all other 
things, and to pity the perishing heathen, 
cannot easily rgotten. How faritmay 
tally be t It of the agent, or some 
sct in the method adopted for raising mo- 
bad I pretend not to say; but, unhappily, 
is too often the fact, that the visit of an 
agent is considered rather an object of ha- 
tred or contempt, than of approbation and 
desire, In England, two clergymen of years 
and of high standing, go out together as 
agents; and, in one instance at least, a rich 
layman accompanied them, and voluntarily 
defrayed al] the expenses of the journey. 
Whether such a plan might not be attended 
with good effects in the United States, per- 
haps deserves consideration. 

“A missionary ought, unquestionably, to 
labour contentedly, and be grateful for what- 
éver support the churches may afford him; 
and, I am sure, if the-donors could know 
with what emotions missionaries sometimes 
read over the montbly lists of contributions, 
they would not think them altogether un- 
grateful. But is it a duly, is it right, while 
so many are living at. home in ease and afflu- 
ence, that missionaries should bring them- 
selves to an early grave, by cares and la- 
bours, which might be relieved by a little 
pecuniary assistance? I know not how it 
may seem to others; but, knowing as I now 
do the various expenses to which a missiona- 
ry is constantly subjected, it seems to me 
hardly possible, that the sum you allow 
should appear too great. The sum which 
we receive, is a mere pittance, compared 
with what other travellers, who come into 
this part of the world, expend, It is, in 
fact, small when compared with what the 
Episcopal missionaries in these parts receive. 
The late Mr. Williamson was appointed 
travelling agent for the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, and was to receive a salary 
of £250 sterling, besides his travelling ex- 
penses. Still the English societies bave, in 
general, more money than men. You merely 
defray the expenses of your missionaries, 
and those kept down by the most rigid eco- 
nomy ; and yet there are generally several 
waiting, who canvot be sent abroad,. for 
want of money. Ao individual in England 
sometimes sends forth a missionary, and 
provides liberally for his support. ‘The la- 
mented Burkhardt was thus employed. Mr. 
Wolf is now supported by one or two indi- 
widuals., ‘Among al] the men of affluence in 


” 


wA 
America, are there none who,will.go and 
likewise ? ie 

“ There is, however, one incorgect Of 
often expressed on this subject; it is, 
missionaries cannot go to the heathen ur 
money is contributed for their suppc 
This\is not universally true. . They can 
in some cases, and to some peo 
bour for their own support. It is frue th 
in this way, they cannot maintain schoc 
perform journeys, print books, and give th 
whole time and strength to missionary | 
bour. But they may, in many places, s 
port themselves, and still have @ part of the 
dime for their appropriate work. If the | 
bour and anxiety, attending this course, 
necessary to prepare us for success, I he 
the pa will give us grace to do his 
with all cheerfulness and diligence. 
baptist missionaries in India supported the; 
selves, for a time, by superintending an in 
go factory. The Moravians, in a gre 
measure, support themselves by their o 
labours. In this part of the world, one 


two single men might live by devoting thre 
or four hours a day to teaching the childre 


of Europeans who have settled here. 

other parts of the world, they might. p 
bably find other means of support, If 
means are not provided for outfit and p 


sage, employment for a certain period i 


America, weuld procure what might sufic 


There are missionaries who are willing to g 
if the churches will support them, Let th 


question now be ‘ ave there missionaries w 
will go and support themselves? Let ti 
question be diAinctly considered. Can 
young man of true missionary spirit, hesi 

on this question? Dear sir, 1 beg you w 
put the question to those who talk of goin 
to the heathen, and see whether there a 
any who will go. 


hearts, they can say ‘ yes,’ let them the 
show that they really feel the command 


Christ to be urgent, and the condition of the 


heathen deplorable. ? 


** O that God may bestow on us all m@ 


of his grace, and make us more diligent : 
faithful in his work.” 
CONNECTICUT. 

William Jarvis, and John M. Gar 
A. B. have been admited to the 
order of deacons, by the Rt. Rev. Bish 
Brownell; the first, at Norwalk, on We 
nesday, the 7th, and the latter at Hamde 
on Sunday, August 18, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The. queries of Amicus. Homin: are received; but we doubt the utility of engaging 
the present time in the controversy to which his questions might lead. 





Let them sit down firs 
and count the cost, and then, if, with all thei 
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